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MATERIAL FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 
GRAMMAR OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 


By Proressor Henry J. Weser, Pu.D.,! 


German Theological Seminary, Bloomfield, N.J. 


This article does not note and compare all the peculiarities of 
the language of the book of Job in extenso, it merely desires to 
gather material for the construction of a grammar of this book. 
Nor has the author discussed the question whether the highly 
cultured author of Job endeavored to enrich the Hebrew language 
(Cheyne), or whether he was influenced by his surroundings, the 
borderland of the desert. A comparison of Job with the Proverbs 
of Agur and Lemuel (see H. F. Mahlau, De Proverb. que 
dicuntur Aguri et Lemuelis origine atque indole) would have 
been most interesting, but would have enlarged the task; the 
author has occasionally quoted from the book of Proverbs, in 
order to show that Job and Proverbs often agree in the peculiar 
meaning of their vocabulary. At the close of the article will be 
found an index of the dma yeypaupméva, the Aramaisms and the 
Arabisms of each chapter, which may be of service to scholars 
who desire to compare, for instance, the language of the Elihu 
speeches with the language of the other portions of Job.’ Our 


1The author of this article feels greatly indebted to Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt, of the 
University of Chicago, who, during the absence of the writer from this country, carefully 
perused the article, adding much valuable material and references, that have become part 
of the article, thus enhancing its value. In addition to the material and the references 
incorporated into the body of the article, a few more are printed in brackets, mainly because 
the author does not quite agree with their contents. 

2[See Budde, Beitrdge zur Kritik des Buches Hiob, 1876, Part II.—W. M.-A.] 
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subject has been divided, for convenience sake, into three parts: 
(1) “Amaé yeypaupeva, (2) Aramaisms, and (3) Arabisms. The 
list of about 180 az. yeyp. is, we hope, fairly complete, whilst the 
list of Aramaisms and Arabisms is, to be sure, incomplete and in 
many instances uncertain. The author regrets not to have been 
able to procure an article written by Bernstein on the Aramaisms 
of Job, published in Keil and Tzschirner’s Analecten, Leipzig, 
1813 (an article quoted by Dillmann in his Job). It is to be 
regretted that Kautzsch in his Aramdische Grammatik entirely 
ignores the book of Job. The grammar of Gesenius, like the 
commentary of Franz Delitzsch, endeavors to throw light upon 
the language of Job, whilst Stade develops the original forms of 
Hebrew words. These three authors have been constantly con- 
sulted. Barth, Beitrdge z. Job, would have been a great aid, 
had the author been able to secure the treatise before his collec- 
tion of Arabisms and Aramaisms was completed. To him the 
author owes waa ; ; he also notes MIMS for DAS as a peculiarity 
of Job: 28:10. The LXX has been quoted, but not regularly 
The Massoretic text has not been emended on the basis of LXX, 
because the translator of Job in LXX was not equal to his task 
(Delitzsch, Job, p. 28).” 


I. The “Atra& yeypappéva. 


IN (9:26)=“cane.” FAN nie N “light cane ships.” Cf. Nia 5D Isa. 
* "18:2. Dillon: “papyrus boats.” Olsh.‘ emends: STAN “flying 
ships.” Syriac read ra"S or mais “ships of freebooters.” Olsh.’s 
emendation is unnecessary, and the Syriac version incorrect. Com- 


pare GI =“cane” and the Assyr. 4bu and 4pu=“cane.” On 
MDN see Erd. Del., Prolegomena, p. 110. 


3 The main books consulted were the lexicons of Gesenius (Thesaurus; Hand-Worter- 
buch, 11th and 12th editions), Levy (Chald. Wérterbuch), and Siegfried-Stade ;— the commen. 
taries of Franz Delitzsch, Dillmann, Ewald, Cheyne, Merx (Das Gedicht von Hiob), Budde 
(Das Buch Hiob, 1896), and Duhm (Das Buch Hiob, 1897) ;— translations: Hoffmann (Hiob, 
1891) ;— texts : Siegfried-Briinnow (Polychrome edition), Baer-Delitzsch ;—grammars: Ewald, 
Olshausen, Gesenius (23d ed.), Stade, Strack, Bickell, Kautzsch (Aramaic), Wright (Arabic), 
etc. Other works consulted: Dietrich, Abhandlungen; Fried. Delitzsch, Prolegomena; 
Maihlau (see above); Frankel, Die aramdischen Fremdworter im Arabischen; Low, Aram. 
Pflanzennamen; Hommel, Sdugethiere; Hilprecht, Assyriaca, etc. A number of the above 
books came to hand after this article was drafted; often the author’s views were simply 
corroborated, but he claims neither originality nor priority; he only hopes to have helped 
toward the understanding of that grand old poem, Job. 


4These are ti:c main abbreviations used in the article: LXX =Septuagint text; 
V. = Vulgate; Olsi:. = Olshausen; Ew. = Ewald; Frz. Del. = Franz Delitzsch; Siegfr.-Br. = 
Siegfried-Briinnow; Ges.!! = eleventh edition of the Handwérterbuch of Gesenius. 
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“a8 (34:36) “O that!” an interjection. Siegfr.-Br. emends with LXX ov 
piv 8 ad =D. Olsh., Gram., §§ 224 sq.: "AN an interjection, 
abbreviated "5, Gen. 43:20 = “please!” Wetzstein (in Frz. Del., Job) 
compares j& beiyi=“O sorrow!” and jaé abi=“my father!” 

which are in Arabic exclamations of pain or desire. Ges.": "2N= 

1st pers. sing. impf.of N23 ; Ges.”, interjection: “O dass doch.” Frd. 

Del., Prol., p. 135, derives "28 from JBN, as IN, Ezek. 21:15, is 

derived from 18%; Hilprecht, Assyriaca, pp. 48 sqq., arrives at the 

conclusion that neither the Hebrew 4& or MN nor the Arabic a, ahi, 
wai and the Assyr. @ or 7 have an etymology, they are “ein blosses 

Ausrufewort, der unmittelbare Ausdruck der Empfindung.” "3y is 

a similar interjection, expressing a wish, but not = "S28 (Hoffmann), 

Prov. 23:29, which, with its dark vowel, is an expression of sorrow 

like “woe!” Perles, Analekten, ON (after Ps. 139:19). Budde, 

p. 209, strikes out "38 as a dittography from 3°x, vs. 35a; Duhm, 

p. 168, however, retains "3 and says “perhaps related to "2y.” 


"= (39:26) “to be strong, powerful.” 1525 we" | V277a8 N° FN 225 
yan> (Kéré 9"535) “Doth by thy w isdom the mA soar and spread 
his wings to the south?” The Hiph. “"2N" is a denominative from 
“an “wing” (Budde), fem. ; 7SN, Job 39:19. Schwally, Idioticon 


des christl. Palast. Aram., derives [438 from the Arab. yl “needle, 


point.” The adj. ""AN “strong” is frequently found in Hebrew, 
Assyr. abaru= “strong,” but the use of "3X denominatively in 
the sense of “to move the wing, to soar,” is peculiar to this passage 
of Job. 


g (38: 28) “drops or gatherings.”  —oT m2 ats a8 “wn? 

¢ “thers NY “Tg there to the rain a father? Or who hath <i 
the gatherings of dew?” Ges." suggests, on account of 38:22, 
“basin or pond.” Hoffmann translates “gatherings” (Ansammlun- 
gen), z. e., collections, stores, reserve supplies, and compares (Hiob, 86) 


ot 
he! “herd of wild cows or men.” Isa. 15:8 we find 9°53, which 


probably means “border town,” as the common meaning of jad is 
“to keep back, to limit.” bak may be an Arabism. The parallelism 
and the verb 5454 in Job 38:28 harmonize better with the transla- 
tion “drops” than with “pond,” as Ges.” well suggests. Budde 
(pp. 231-2): “to be explained from the Arabic.” Bickell strikes 
out the whole vs. 28 as an “unerhdért tautologische und prosaische 
Nachbildung von 29;” so also Duhm, p. 186; but see Budde, loc. cit. 
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Tans (13:17) “ORE, declaration.” DITINS “HITS “my 


declaration be in yourears.” § mn us) is formed from the inf. ‘Hiph. of 
mim after PTTNDIN (Stade, Gr am. . § 244); abway4 has been con- 
tracted to my MN; as Sanaya to rw. “In Hebrew two forma- 
tions with a pre fixed & have been confused. One is the equivalent 
to the Arabic intensive forms, cf. ’akbaru and kabir, the other 
is merely the prosthetic Elif.” (Stade, @ram., § 255.) Stade, § 244, 
note, thinks 3" may belong to the class of nouns formed by pre- 
fixed |. If & stands for 7, then [MN would be an Aramaism. 
Duhn, p. 73, reads with Dillmann, after LXX, man IN, 82:10, “let me 
announce, report ;” would reject the whole verse with Dillmann and 


Bickell, against Budde. On (75M see the second part of this article. 


"N (22:30) adv. “not.” "BD "aa uds ‘P28 572° “he shall deliver 


the not-innocent, and he shall be delivered through the cleanliness 
of thy hands.” Siegfr.-Stade: “Stelle verdichtig, weil sinnlos.” 

Siegfr.-Br. emends MN, following the LXX, fvoera: d0gov. Cheyne 
(p. 290) also considers " a corrupt reading. But Frz. Del., Dill- 
mann, Ew. (Gram., § 215b), Ges. (Gram., § 152, 1), Jensen (Zeit- 
schrift f. Volkerpsychologie, 18, 421), and Budde (Hiob) correctly 
consider "NX an abbreviation of 7S or TN. The Targums use 
"Nn frequently; cf. “WEN "RS we ” PMS NS “unneces- 
sary.” In Ethiopic “N is the common negation. "In the Assyrian 
we have @ (a-a) or ai, in Hebrew characters "x, contracted "&. 
Perhaps "8 occurs also Prov. 31:4; cf. Mihlau, De Prov. Aguri 
origine, pp. 56sqq. We certainly have the negation "X in the proper 
noun Tass ‘ ‘without honor,” 1 Sam. 4:21; possibly in bare 
“untouched, not honored ;” ayia, “not conspicuous,” Exod. 6:23; 

“ISS, Num. 26:30, seems to be a corruption for “IAN ; of. Josh. 
17:2. Siegfr.-Stade’s attack on the text is not to the point. In Job 
22:30 the promise reaches its height. God shall not only deliver 
the innocent Job, but even him that is not innocent shall he deliver 
through the hands of Job. The thought stated here is further on 
in the book of Job the outcome of the whole issue. Cf. Job 42:8. 
Budde (p. 128) well says: “In dem Verse muss ausgedriickt sein, 
Hiob’s Gottwohlgefalligkeit werde so hoch steigen, dass um seinet- 
willen Andre der Strafe ihrer Siinde entrissen werden.” In respect 
to the text of the LXX we concur with Barth, Beitrage, who warns 
against the “itiberschwangliche Versionencultus” of Merx and others. 
Bickell strikes out, vs. 30b, because it was not found in the original 
LXX text; see also Duhm, pp. 117-18. 
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Dox (33:7) “pressure, burden.” T22 mend oy "BON “my burden upon 
thee shall not be heavy.” The LXX read "BD =ovde 9 xelp pov, 
a reading accepted by Olsh., Hoffmann, Siegfr., Budde (p. 194), 
Duhm (p. 157), ete. The verb Tos is found Prov. 16:26, “to 
drive, compel.” In the Talmud $558 means “the saddle.” The 
parallel passage, Job 13:21, speaks for the LXX translation, but 
DON may be an intentional change (Dillmann). The burden D5 
is heavier than the hand tj: 7 


"ON (3:22; 5:26; 15:22; 29:19) instead of DN. Possibly an Arabism ; 
cf. gi ; Bickell, Grundriss, §57; Stade, Gram., §205b; § 375; 
Budde, Beitrdge, 115 sqq.; Job, 16. 

DDN (17:10) for DIN. See Budde, Job, 90 (DON, the dagesh of the text 
‘adopted from the following p>>); ; Duhm, "94. 

Tas (17:9): yak gro" = et “and the clean of hands shall add 
strength.” , 

iEN (17:15; 19:6, 23; 24:25) “now, then.” Looks like Aramaic writing 
for NEN, which occurs 9:24, and on which see Budde, 45. 

258 (38:40) “ambush ;” 37:8, “place of ambush.” The ambush is in 
Arab. wy! 5 Jer. 9:7 and Hos. 7:6 we find ak. An Arabism ? 


MON. (31:40) “tares, useless growth.” [JWN2 ridin nn m7 “and 
instead of barley a stinking weed” (Siegfr. Stade). Isa. 5:2, 4 
DuN. The verb "DN3. means “to stink,” Exod. 7:18, so that 
PRS, may be a weed with a repugnant smell; we have UND 
“stink,” Am. 4:10, of which form TURD may be the Aram. stat. 
emphat., Kautzsch, Aram. Gram., § 52, 2. 


"72 (37:21) “shining” (Budde, Beitrage, 141). “x AN Nb) mim’ 
Depmia oh 72 “And now, not shall they see a light, it is 
shining in the clouds.” The root "43 is not found in Hebrew. 
In Aramaic it is “Wa; adj. NvTa “shining.” In Arabic ye: 
Frz. Del. calls “"[2 “a Hebrew-Arabic word.” “"[3 is very likely 
an Arabic word. Siegfr. reads TYNTS s “da es leuchtet;” Budde 
(p. 225) suggests corruption from 4 “IOS or the like. Duhm 
retains Massor. reading, but suggests transposition of vs. 2la 
after 210. 
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ninwa (12:6) “perfect security.” minwai ov OSM Tw" 
bs "TS "725 “the tents of robbers are quiet and to the provokers of 
God is security.’ The form is found, also, Ps. 51:8 and Job 38:36 
[Cheyne, Jewish Quart. Rev., July, 1898, p. 570, and Eapositor, 
August, 1898, pp. 85-6, “MIM comes from MN, and MAN is 
a corruption of mm"n”—W. M.-A.], but in the latter passages 3 of 
mimo. is evidently a preposition. In our passage MMS is an 
abstract plural from MHD. The verb Mua, as well as mol, 
= iv mua, and yinwa occur, but AD looks like a new formation, 
Duhm, 67, “eine junge Abstraktbildung.” On the form cf. Olsh., 
Gram., § 186a. Siegfr., and Duhm, p. 67, reject vss. 4-6; on the 
’ other hand see Budde, p. 59. 


ma (26:7) “nothing,” literally “not something.” 437" p>) vax rate) 


rmrba by ys mn “He spread the north over emptiness, he 


hung the earth up over nothing.” 7°52 is composed of abs 


“not” and (79 “something.” In Arabic Lo is used as emphatic 
enclytic. Compare the Assyr. -ma, which is frequently used as an 
enclytic. Traces of the indefinite -ma are found in such Hebrew 
words as =p “scala,” pimp (=pidja-ma) “solutio,” D728 
oom. Bickell, ” Grundriss, II, ‘§ 78, correctly considers the prefix 
ma-, e.g., in ama “desiderium,” as identical with the affix -ma. 
Professor Morris Jastrow called my attention to the Johns Hopkins 
University Circular, No. 114, p. 109, where Haupt maintains that 
the enclytic -ma is the same as the interrogative. In Job 31:1 we 


, 


even find (79 used like the Arab. negation le. See the list of 


Arabisms in the second part of this treatise. On 26:7 see also 
Budde, Hiob, 144-5. 


"22 (22:24, 25) “gold and silver ore.’ "xa “ESOP nw) “and lay 
' in the dust gold ore.” The form "x2 is used otherwise in the Old 
Testament, only as a proper name, ‘unless we read Ps. 68:31, with 
Cheyne, [55 "2 instead of "E92. See also Mesa-Inscr., 1. 27, 
where "35 isa proper name. "%{3 means (1) “to cut off,” therefore 
“xia “pruner,” za “grape harvesting ;” and (2) “to make fast, 

to fortify ;” cf. "x79 “fortress.” From "343 “to break off” "y5 
“ore” might be ae as re “gold ore” from Pe “to break off.” 
Hoffmann, Zeitschr. fiir Assyr., II (1887), 48 sqq., and Hiob, 70, com- 


7o 7 


pares aad “ring,” and translates "3 “ring,” as gold circulated in 
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the shape of rings in ancient times. The derivation is plausible. 
="75 would then be an Arabism. Cf. Ps. 68:31, so) "x3. 


73°23 (10:10) “curd, cheese ;” ef. Arabic Wy> “cheese.” In Hebrew 
{23 means “to be high, thick;” cf. pot “humpbacked,” yo38 
“neak, rounded summit.” The usual Hebrew word for “cheese” 
is mT; Gen. 18:8. 


ws (28:18) “crystal.” "7" Nd was ni aN" “coral (?) and crystal 
shall not be mentioned.” LXX imepynueva; V. eminentia. Ges., 


Thes., compares yo “congelavit” and the Hebr. WDdON probably 
“hail, stones of ice.” Hoffmann, Phén. Inschr., 21, reads bys "Jan 
wo3 “ice-stones of God.” Cf. the Assyr. algamisu, name of a 
stone species, and gabsu, “massive.” ‘%g°335 seems to be a loan 
word, as so many words denoting products of foreign countries. 


Way (7:5) “clod of earth.” ["py] was) ma “wa wad “my flesh is 
clothed with worms and clods [of ‘dust }. ” See Beer- Duhn, p. 41; 
Budde, 32. “5X ws signifies, probably, the scab wherewith Job’s 
flesh is covered and which has the color of mud. Ley, Beer, and 
Duhm consider "59 a late gloss to 45 and strike out the word. 
Ley, again, drops ‘43. We can only compare with 43 the proper 
name Ww3 “the muddy one,” 1 Chron. 2:47. This name sounds 
strange, ‘put Hilprecht called my attention to the equally peculiar 
Egyptian proper noun “tadpole.” We may compare also the Hebrew 
p. 2. DS 5w ) “snake ;” ADIN “whose father is an error’ a 
ter of a mistake,” 1 Kgs. 1:3; orn “brother of noise.” Any little 
incident connected with the birth of a child may have given rise to 
the fanciful names found among oriental nations. 


“55 po 15) “skin,” rather “crust.” “E92 "M2551 "153 >) "TMman pw 
2p “I have sewed sackcloth upon my skin and my horn has 
entered into the dust.” 353 is evidently the disease-covered skin. 
[See, however, Budde, 85: 355, “nur hier, in den Dialekten gebrauch- 
licher, vielleicht mit verichtlichem Beigeschmack wie unser ‘ Fell ;’” 
Duhm, 88-9: “aus dem Aramaischen oder Arabischen.”—W. M.-A.] 


Del. compares talmudic apr and THT cf. Arab. ave “skin” 
and Assyr. gil(a)du (Hilprecht, Assyriaca, p. 61). 725 may be an 
Arabism or an Aramaism. 


35 (2:8) “to scratch, scrape.” ‘3 TEM) m wan "APs “and he 
took to himself a potsherd to serape himself with it.” In Hebrew 
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we have O95, w7™, mm. The change of % or M to 4 may be 
dialectical, or an Arabism. Cf. o> “to scrape off,” and Sy “to 


be void of verdure, to be naked.” Hommel, Stidsem. Sdugethiere, 
59, rem. 1. 


MIN (41:14) “languishing through fear.” The verb 3N% is found 
‘Ter. 31:12, 25; Ps. 88:10 = “to languish ;” from this the secondary 


meaning “fear” is derived. Frz. Del. compares wld =355 and 
98 “to place in a condition without security.” The noun VSN 
is found Deut. 28:65=“languishing.” The fact that the Arabic has 
ld would (see Frankel, Aram. Fremdworter, Pt. XIII, list iv) point 


to Aramaic origin of JN", for the Arab. 5 generally corresponds 
to the Hebr. 7 and Aram. 4. 


v7 (41:14) ISN 5 ‘o 77 1°25 Bon “and before him flees fear.” Compare 
els “to jump away,’ > Aoayr. dasu “von Jemand weichen,” Del., 
Proleg., p.65; LXX rpéxe, probably ynn. Thus Noldeke prefers 
to read (ZDMG., XL, 730). Aram. yn “to dance.” yay, used 


here ironically, is an Aramaism, Duhm, 250 


| (82:6, 10, 17; 36:3; 37:16) inf. of y4" for the regular Hebrew my 
and mys. The form is peculiar to the Elihu speeches and ‘is 
an Aramaism, Duhm, 190; cf. Dillmann on Job 32:6, and mp5, 
34:35, ete. 


yt (40:12) “to tear down.” Dw" 707 rt) Iss =m) PINS" D2 mks 


“Behold, all proudness, bow it down, and tear down the wicked.” 
Cf. Jds “to tear down.” We agree with Frz. Del. that 70 is 
“Hebrew-Arabic.” Budde (241, following Hoffmann) reads ya, 
inf. Hiph. of 355, Arab. and Aram. “to destroy,” whence is derived 


the Hebr. 77: 


ris? (6:2) “ruin,” Kettb for Kéré Tht which occurs in 30:13. An 
"" Aramaism. On Mm see the list of “Aramaisms, i in the second part of 
this treatise. Siegfr. reads “mT 73 Duhm, Hiob, 25, accepts TT of 
the Kéré and all the other passages and the versions: “destruction,” 
either bodily or moral; on 6:30 see ibid., p. 31. Duhm, p. 36, reads 
“Tt. 
"5 (19:3) “to be impudent.” wan x5 “12° 22M pay “iy i 7 
“Sam R. V.: “These ten times have ye : reproached me; ye are 
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not ashamed to deal hardly with me.” LXX: émixecOé wo. Siegfr.- 
Br.: a) wanmnm “ye are allied against me.” Ges." and Frz. 
Del. compare the Arab. p= “stupere” and translate, “ye cause me 
astonishment,” but this Arabic meaning does not suit the connec- 
tion; we, therefore, prefer Dillmann’s translation, “ye show yourself 
fresh, impudent toward me,” which would agree with the LXX and 
the Arab. re (see Frz. Del., p. 237) or p>: Thus also Ew. and 
Budde, p. 96, where the suggestions of his main predecessors are 
quoted ; also see Duhm, p. 98. Ges., Gram., § 53, 3, note 4, has over- 
looked "9%; * appears volatilized here, according to Aramaic 
usage, as in sudm™, 1 Kgs. 20:33; 77", Jer. 9:2; pak, 1 Sam. 
14:22. The writing 7739M for cla is Aramaic, as well as the 
construction with the object ">. The noun pdr, Isa. 3:9 = “the 
looks,” does not belong to "57, but to =55 “recognize.” See 
Jastrow, Talmudic Dictionary, sub voce. 


yO or 7 (29:6). Stade, Gram., p. 12, translates On “my feet.” 
The word occurs only here. 


dian (25:2) “dominion.” The inf.-abs. is used as a noun in Hebrew; 
‘ef. Ges., Gram., §132. Budde, Hiob, 141, where Hoffmann’s reading 
wa is rejected ; also see Duhm, 128. 


"OMT (17:2) “mockeries.” “79 72M Oniwata “Way Orn NS-ON 
“Tf not !=Surely! Mockery is around me, and upon their disputa- 
tions my eye shall dwell.” Frz. Del. holds that from ban (Hiph.) 
a secondary root Sno has been formed, whence pons or Donn 
is derived. Thus also Olsh. and Ges.". Dillmann denies the 
existence of a Qal of sn. If p°>nm is derived from 55x, then 
br, 1 Kgs. 18:27, would be an Aramaic Hiphil form. See Ges., 
Gram., §53, Anm. 7. Budde, Hiob, 88, reads p">nq; see also 
ibid., p. 65, on 13:9; Duhm, p. 91, “Die LXX scheint etwa pone) 
zu lesen.” _ 


Dit (83:20) “to be loathsome.” 5282 WWE] OND ‘inst Amann 
UTS “And it maketh loathsome unto him his life (= - desire) of 
bread, and his longing for meat of desire.” gmt for 34 InVarit 
perf. Piel. Siegfr.-Br. considers the passage hopelessly corrupt, 
because the thought “that voracity should cause disgust with food 
is opposed to all probability.” But that idea is not to be found in our 
passage. Subject is the sickness, the long suffering and endless pain, 
4.05; anon, vs. 19, or 3°. His sufferings have caused disgust 
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‘with food. A sick man does not even relish dainties. Ew., Del., 
Ges."-” correctly take the Piel in the causative sense, “to make 
loathsome.” Cf. ae) “to be fat, dirty, rancid, loathsome.” Aram. 
Pa’el, DT. OMT in our passage is an Arabism or Aramaism. 
Budde, 198: “Subjekt des Satzes kann nur die Krankheit sein. 
Fir nn75 ist deshalb on oder “nN DPT) zu vermuten. ” Voigt 
(1895) reads [72 and considers vs. 20 a gloss of vs. 22. Duhm, 
160, perhaps originally Vast : “sie (die Seele) empfindet Ekel.” 


mst (28:17) “glass.” 315 “bs pInrans msions sit myst} 


The dialects, Aram. Sab pT» Arab. >, prove that the author 


means glass, which in those days was very costly. Fleischer, in Levy’s 
Chald. Worterb., I, p. 424, gives as the general original meaning 
of the roots J; and YS “to puncture,” then “to catch the eye,” 
“to shine brightly,” “to be without blemish.” In Job 27> from 
which "5957 or M27 is derived, occurs three times, 15:15; 25:5; 
9:30, and ‘also Lam. 4:7. In the Qal it means “to be pure,” Hi»h. 
“to cleanse.” 77 and Wt are found eleven times in the Old Tesii- 
ment, four times in Job, and three times in Proverbs. Its frequent 
occurrence in these two books, replete with Arabisms and Aramaisms, 
leads us to consider Fy"557 as an Arabism or Aramaism. Frankel, 
Aram. Fremdw., p. 64, observing that Arab. ec is written with 


a, i, and wu in the first syllable, and cannot be derived from an Arabic 


¢> 


root, concludes that is an Aramaism. 


77 (17:1) “to extinguish.” %5 op | itt "79" “My days are extin- 


guished, graves (are ready) for me.” "Job 18:5 we find 32s 727 
stands for 77, a8 MT, 32:6, for 5m “to be shy.” These verbs may 
be dialectical peculiarities of Job. Duhm, 87, suggests reading ~ 
in 17:1, on the basis of many manuscripts; Duhm, 91: "%9" belongs 
to the preceding, first, stichos, and he reads ay (cf. Isa. 18:6); 
also see Siegfr., p. 36. Brown-Gesenius, Lexicon, 276: probably 
error for "5375. 


3°7 (6:17) “to burn, singe,” for the common Hebrew 3°. 2" nya 


imax3 “In the time when they are struck by heat, they are van- 


ished.” Fried. Del., Proleg., pp. 36 sq., compares the Syriac 53 
“to hedge in,” but Dillmann well maintains that neither the Syriac 
nor the Arabic \y) > nor the Aramaic 357, Ithpe’el “to melt,” suits 


the connection ; 3°} corresponds to Hebr. 3"%5 “to burn” and is an 
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Aramaism. Thus also Hoffmann, p. 44, note 17. Compare Mm "175 
for MZ, Job 38:32. Budde, 28, merely says: “weiche Aus- 
sprache fiir 35%, vgl. prs und pt, yo und 759. 


3M (81:33) “bosom.” “717 “BMS 71a) "VWE DIND "TOD"ON “If 
like Adam I covered my transgressions by hiding i in my bosom my 
iniquity,” etc. Cf. Deut. 33:3 237 “to take to the bosom ;” Num. 
10:29; Judg. 4:11 pe 3™ proper name = “the beloved one;” 1 Chron. 
7:34 man “the beloy ed one.” In Aram. 35% “to love” is common; 
"ei xan “bosom ;” NnaT “love;”? 5°5m “beloved.” The verb 
Nor in Hebrew “to hide,’ ’ ef. Job 29: 8; 24: 4, is closely allied to 
the Aram. 337. 37 is clearly an Aramaism for pn. So Siegfr. 
and Stade, Handwérterbuch, 181; Budde, 181, 1; Duhm, 151: vs 
33b, not in LXX, is suspicious on account of its syntactical con- 
struction (awd) and the Aramaic 35; it is probably a gloss to 
33a in its present form. 


BT: pl. pan (40:30) “companion.” “3% stands for the usual Hebr. 
=, Assyr. ébru. Dan. 2:13; 17: 18'y we find "25. An Aramaism, 
‘aeseniiiets in meaning to péroyo, Luke 5:7. See also Budde, 
247; Duhm, 199. 
man 7 (34:8) “company.” Dan. 7:20 j man . Used here in a bad mean- 
‘ing: “company of evil-doers,” Budde, Beitr dige, 134 sq. 


psa (41:22) “points.” al “IM THT “his underparts are like 
points of potsherds.” sn is an intensive form to IM, as pian 
to pon. The construction of the adjective with the noun in the 
construct state is noteworthy. See Ges., Gram., § 112, 1, note 1. 
The verb 435% occurs in Proverbs, Ezekiel, and Habak.1:8; 43, fem. 
man, Isa. 49:2; Ezek. 5:1; Ps.57:5; Prov.5:4. 47 im is found as a 
proper name in Gen. 25:15, and 3°" 7 Ezra 2:33; Neh. 7: 37; 11:34, 
etc. Barth, Studien, “etwa ‘Egge von Scherben ;’”” Duhm, 200-201, 
reads MMM for rm “there breaks” (1 Kgs. 9:3), translating: “es 
zerbricht die Schneiden des Schmiedes.” 


31M (26:10) “to circle off.” Hoffm., Budde, p. 146, and Duhm, 130, 
read : an pm “a circle has he measured off,” instead of 5m pr 
“a law has he encircled.” LXX eyvpwoev ; Cf. yopos “circle ;” Arab. 
ls (see Prov. 8:27). 
c 


Sim (29:18) name of a bird—or “sand”? vIaN “sp"O> “rat 
O72" rat Sin 21 “Then I said: I shall die in my nest; and as 
sand or Phoenix I ‘shall multiply days.” Frz. Del. endeavors to 
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prove that the bird Phoenix is meant in this passage; Budde, p. 167, 
again translates “Phonix.” The almost universal tradition favors 
this rendering. LXX: womep orédexos doivixos, Hitzig considers as 
a later correction for doivé. Hoffm. (p. 79, note) curtly says: “Mit 
dem Phénix—ist es nichts” (pronounce “nix”). Merx, in his 
Archiv, II, 104-7, translates: “Like as the sand (cf. Assyr. bfilu) 


” 


of the sea I shall increase ;” see also Duhm, p. 140. 


vi io m (6:10) “pain.” The verb Som “to turn in pain” is quite frequent 


in Hebrew, but the noun is found only here. Duhm, 37, reads35"M, 
because the verb is in the masculine form. 


nm (41:4) “beauty,” Hebrew °F. D> ren “the beauty of his form.” 


Del., Dillm., Ges.”, Budde: ral Rd ra is rather doubtful. In 
Aramaic we have 83% and NO". LXX omits the verse. [Duhm, 
Hiob, 198, reads a which in its Aramaic meaning fits in here 
excellently: the hunter praises his practical and comfortable outfit 
for the expedition. ] 


nvabn (6:6) “something unsavory or tasteless.” ae | pro" w""ON 


nabn “Or is there taste in the slime of nvaen 2” The context 
proves that it is something whose slime has an unpleasant taste. 
Ew.: myaonm =" “white of the egg.” Targum: som, which 
Levy translates “yolk of egg.” Frz. Del. follows Lane and trans- 
lates M25 “portulak” (purslain), a flower so called “because it 
exudes mucilage, so that it is likened to the Wiss}, whose slaver 
is flowing.” Low, Aram. Pflanzennamen, No. 120, says: Bsa 
portulak, but anchusa (Ochsenmaul), probably eaten by the poor.” 
Possibly an Aramaism. See Budde, Hiob, p. 26; Duhm, Hiob, 
pp. 36-7, considers 6:7b an Aramaic gloss: wadn 77D an “that 
is called now yolk (das heisst jetzt Eidotter).” 


man (29:6) for ris 727 (20:17) “milk,” contracted like rms for TINS 


(22:29; 33: 17). ‘The omission of §& is rare in Hebrew, but fre- 
quently found in Aramaic. An Aramaism. Cf. on this question 
Part II of this article. Budde’s suggestion (p. 164) that the omis- 
sion of & is merely a scribal blunder may here be noticed. 


=m (16:16) “red.” See Part II of this article; also Stade, Gram., § 111, 


esp. notes 3 and 4. 


pm (88:9) “clean, pure.” “SN OM WE™DA “IN 71 “I am pure, with- 


- sin—I am clean.” bem II does not oceur in Hebrew; ; in Arab. 


om means “to make smooth,” for instance, by taking the hair off. 
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Mishna: FEN “to rub,” especially the head ; 5 “the hair-brusher.” 
5M seems to be an Aramaism. Dillm.: “Out of the Aram. 5m ‘to 
rub.” Budde (p. 194): “Als Aramaismus anzusprechen.” “Why 
mn is written with a small [| we know not; the tradition has it that 
Elihu thereby intimates that he does not consider Job clean” 
(Budde). [On this difficult point Stade, ZATW., IV, 302-3, and 
IX, 303; Cornill, ibid., XII, 309—together with a knowledge of 
Lagarde’s views—could throw much light.—W. M.-A.] 


som (31:5) “to run.’ es. ma" ma~by wt mri “and my foot hasteth to 
deceit,” etc. wnn with its ‘present punctuation cannot be derived 
from 3M, as we should then be obliged to change to wn (so 
Budde, p. 172); ef. 0", ete.; Olsh, § 257g; Ew. and Konig, 
Gram., 508, and Dillmann nevertheless derive it from wan, with 
virtual doubling of the %. Ges., Gram., § 72, note 9, calls attention 
to the fact that the verbs »’y and 4'y have in Niph. and Hiph. at 
times Aramaic formations, with short vowels instead of long ones 
under the stn te thus orm with dag. forte impl. may be 
an Aramaism for "WZ ann from 3". Duhm, Hiod, p. 146, wnM 
“wahrsch. aramiis. Hiph.; By diet -Kautzsch”, § 72, A., 9. See 
Aramaic formations, Part II, C, of this article. Also Franz Delitzsch, 
who derives the form from a metaplastic formation of [wh = win 
wn 

Men (38:9) “swaddling band.” ‘inSMy 2B) Ww2> Ww “NA 

me When I made the cloud its garment, and thick ae a 

swaddling band for it.” damn is a “bandage,” Ezek. 30:21, and 

bnn, Ezek. 16:4, signifies “to tie in bands.” The verb seems a 

denominative of 5 enn 1. 


5nn (9:12) “to tear away.” 12" “a prim rm “behold, he tears 
away, who will keep him back?” The noun on “robbery” occurs 
Prov. 23:28. In Aram. and Arab. pnn = = pon means also “to tear 
away, to plunder.” Duhm, Hiob, 52, suggests that ohm was 
chosen because it sounded like som (Delitzsch). 


WI (9:26) “to strike, swoop down.” The Aramaic has O41 (OD for 1B) 
in frequent use for “to fly, swing.” Targum has for wp the form 
cv’. Cheyne considers tp an Aramaism. 


M20 (18:3) “to be foolish.” Ew., Dillmann (in former edition of Job), 
and Stade, Gram., § 10c, translate 55" mio i.e. SON) 20) “we are 
unclean ;” this form would be Aramaic writing. We prefer to 
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explain 43"2U2 as Del., Hoffm., Budde (p. 92) explain it, 7. e., 13°03 
DS"3"y2 “we are foolish in your eyes.” Cf. the Aram. O20, DO. 
Dillm., Job, 4th ed., acknowledges that the explanation of Del. 
is more acceptable. LXX ceowmyxapev = 33°7%273 (Bickell, Beer) is 


not suitable on account of the context. 

meg (37:11) “to burden ;” cf. oe “to throw down.” m0" “2758 
sy “Yea, he burdeneth the cloud with moisture.” The noun } mp 
“burden” occurs Deut. 1:12; Isa. 1:14. The Aram. da “to toil,” 
Afel: “to burden,” and NT "0, Nn" Ime and NTO 4, “burden,” 
show that the root is common to the Aramaic. The form of the verb 
is pure Hebrew, but the word may be an Aramaism. 
a 

p75" (3:17) “tired.” The regular—but rare—form of the adj. in Hebrew 
is 73"; Deut. 25:18. 
3° (20: 18) “straining work ;” for the usual 3°35" " (Job 10:3; 39:11, 16), q 
” fem. $ ros" Eccles. 12:12. 


saya" Pr. N.,a daughter of Job; 42:14; ef. R43 “little dove” (Budde, 
256). LXX ‘Epépa. 

io" (40:2) “the caviller.” The form corresponds to “ins, “Dw. 

pens’ (17:7) ‘formations”—used of members of the body, from "=z" j 


“to form.” Budde, 59, following Hoffmann, reads ""y™, from 
“x? Duhm, 92, retains Massoretic punctuation. 


pm (39:8) “the green.”—The common Hebrew words are po and Pp". 
"Targum has Npi"” in this passage. 

ww" (12:12; 15:10; 29:8 ; 32:6) “the gray-headed ; the hoary.” Aramaic 
“usage. Cf. Stade, Gram., §10c. Ley reads NY rar) pws; Duhm, 
Hiob, 68, finds the expression very unsatisfactory ; p7" 778 calls 
for something like "3 D 2 “Does wisdom consist of long years ?” 





“an (= form DAP") (39:8) “that which one sees.” Dillmann reads with 
LXX, V., Targ., Ew. 99m" “he turns to the mountain” yn 
(Budde, Duhm). The prefix * in nouns is old, and disappears in his- 
torical times more and more, according to Dietrich, Abhandlungen 
z. hebr. Gram., pp. 139-45. Bickell, following the LXX, strikes out 
the whole verse. 

"25 (35:16) “to be great;” 36:31 “fulness.” "735" rey mowa3 
“Without knowledge he multiplieth words,” 35:16. The meaning “to 
be great” is found only in Job; the meaning “to braid” explains such 
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nouns as rim “sieve,” Am. 9:9; ae) “a braided covering,” 
1 Sam. 19: 13, 16, and "23 = “mattress,” 2 Kgs. 8:15. The Arabic 


ror 


rs “to be great,” II “to make great,” and as “old,” are to be 
compared. The adj. ""25 “great” is used six times in Job and 
four times in Isaiah (10:13; 17:12; 28:2; 16:14). LXX, Sym. Bapeis 
éroujoaro presuppose "5". The adj. "25 “long ago” is frequently 
found in Ecclesiastes. Stade, Gram., § 369, 3, calls it an “Aramaic 
word.” 

lt > rd 

"5 (21:20) “destruction.” "5 means “to thrust ;” Arab. ols, un. 
“to thrust, strike at somebody.” Budde, p. 120, would read 57"; 
Duhn, 111, accepts Dillmann’s TH; other emendations are quoted 
by Budde, ibid. 

simD (41:11) “spark.” we an" ON “TMD “sparks of fire escape.” 
Frz. Del. and Stade (Gram., p. 154) derive 39" from 4%. Cf. 
S373 “a sparkling stone,” Ezek. 27:16, etc. 

“iD (15:24) “unrest,” especially “noise of battle”(?). Hoffmann, 
ZATW., III, 107, emends TID (Angst tiberwdltigt ihn wie ein 
Engel, der zum Blitzen bereit). Fleischer (Del., Job, p. 195): 
“The verb os belongs to the root OS ‘to strike, thrust.’” Cf. 
“IID “ball, ! Isa. 22:18. Dillmann compares the Arab. jas, 
which is used of an inimical clan, which thrusts itself ae the 


enemy. Cf. also Duhm, p. 84. 


m>> (5:26; 30:2) “hardness, vigor, strength.” mo occurs as proper 
name Gen. 10:10. Assyr. Kalhu=“the strong city.” Cf. Schrader, 
KAT., to passage. Asa common noun it is used twice in Job: 5:26 
mos. nian “thou shalt come in strength ;” 30:2 m>> TaN pa"33 
“to them power is lost.” Dietrich compares 555 and mb and 
assumes as the original meaning of {55 “to be completed,” there- 
fore mop “age.” Fleischer’s derivation is more satisfactory. Del., 


Job, p. 90: “Out of the root ats other derivatives, as VW, wl, 
ols, , etc., are formed, with the general meaning ‘to bring 


together.’” ex has the special meaning “to contract, to draw the 
muscles together.” III form es has the meaning “to show 


oneself hard or strict,” therefore md “hardness, unbroken vigor, 
strength.” , 
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“7D (3:5) “darkening.” p%" “eso InyS" “darkenings of the day 
terrify it.” Stade, Gram., § 231, and Ges. suggest "78D; of. 
"50, D"OAY, as the formation "702 is without analogy. The 
Massorites thought of """7%3 +5, therefore they punctuated 2: 
Frz. Del. compares "793 and "7353 “the glowing coal.” Cheyne, 
Expositor, 1897, Vol. V, 405 sq., reads D5" “= 72D “let them (i. e. 
darkness and gloom) affright it like the cursers of the day,” against 
Budde, p. 12, who adopts Ewald’s reading, """735 ; so also Duhm, 19, 
who compares Syriac "75 “to be black” (cf. Lam. 5:10). 

SD (5:2; 6:2; 10:17; 17:7) “sorrow, vexation.” YD for the common 
Hebrew D5; and OD interchange frequently in Job; ef. paw, 
wiv for Dim. Budde, p. 21; Duhm, 30. 

P) (5:22; 30:3) “hunger.” Ezek. 17:7 we find 7 O10 7 BD “the vine 
stretched hungrily its roots.” The nouns "ED, RIED occur in the 
Aramaic paraphrase of the Old Testament, for “hunger” = Hebr. 
355. The verb and the adj. from re) are also a in Aramaic. 
Stade, Gram.,§10c: “ 22 since of Aramaic usage.” Budde, 24: 
“Aram. Stammes,” considers vs. 22 as a later addition. Duhm, 34, 


also rejects vs. 22 as a later Aramaic version of vs. 23. 
4795 (27:14; 29:21; 38:40; 40:4) for 5; “the mo makes 5 independent:” 
Del. 573 corresponds to the Arabic enclytic Le. 


3595 see yy. 

p> (24:6) “to glean.” Am. 7:1 we find wp? “the aftermath, the latter 
growth.” In Aram. w"p> is “that which is late,” and xnaw"p> 
“the late time ;” cf. W tn ee in Del., Job, p. 319. 

Dr7aN (36:19) “forces.” In 9:4 and Isa. 40:26 we find Y"aR: The 
verb 7728 occurs frequently in Hebrew, and yena is a regular 
Hebrew formation, with prefixed 39 and with two originally short 
a-vowels = maktal; cf. yw) aN; DDN) WNP. Stade, Gram., 
§ 269. 

mr (12:21) “girdle.” Ps. 109:19 and Isa. 23:10 we find M779 from 
11 (Ges.) or mint=pprt “to bind” (Del.). LXX has ramewods 38 
idcaro = re) on "a8 MD “the wound of the eas he healeth.” 


nin (38:32) “watches of the night.” inva nny wenn “canst 
‘thou lead out the watches of the night in their time?” Ges.": 
“Probably = nir. ‘places of rest,’” with change of 5 into 4. This 


is also the view of Schenkel and Fried. Del. Budde and Duhm 
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are entirely noncommittal. It is true the interchange of 5 and 5 
is found in Aramaic; cf. pxon “thighs,” Aram. ya: nin 
“chains,” Mishna ndwow. The ‘Aramaic version has in our passage 
Nora, but LXX patovpsd. In the book of Job the interchange of 
5 and ™ is not found. On the other hand, the author of Job uses 
7 for '¥, even © for &. Compare “ST for ""9%, 36:2; 357 for 
5°%, 6:17; ced for ms, 30:18. In Hebrew we have "335, Assyr. 
nasaru. Cf. the Assyrian masartu nitasar “a watch we 
watched ;” masartu signifies the “night watch,” and this term 
may have been used here; then ning stands for MY3Z. Dillmann 
translates mint “dispersing rainstorms Che or» 37:9, “north 
winds.” Hoffmann, ZA., III, 108, reads nin. 


pv"17 (37:9) “north winds.” LXX, dxpwrjpu “daybreak”? Jerome, Ab 
arcturo. Form is good Hebrew. Cf. Arabic who “those who 


spread,” said of the winds. Budde, p. 223, adopts Voigt’s excellent 
emendation: “ash “aus den Speichern,” after Ps. 144:13; Duhm, 
177, “Und von den Nordsternen (kommt) die Kalte,” on the basis of 
the V. translation. 


. oo w 9 
MQ (21:24) “marrow.” The Arab. e and e means “marrow.” The 


Aram. NM means “brain, skull.” In our passage the Targ. has 
"pia. Mig is a regular Hebrew formation; cf. 35, pr, md. 


7 Mg (or p3ra) (7:15) “strangling, death,” parallel with nv. pan, 
‘Piel pan “killing one,” Nah. 2:13; Niph. pm “to kill one’s 
self,” 2 Sam. 17:23. In Aram. pr is frequent, but the Aramaic 
version in our passage has Np. Arab. Wii>. Form and 
word are Hebrew. 


>n2 (40:18) “hammered stave.” The Targg. have pl =p here, and 
i Sam. 17:6. In Arabic we find dk» “to stretch through hammer- 
ing ;” cf. "0% “to rain,” z.e., “fall in long stripes” (Del.). Frz. Del.: 
«S»2499 is Hebreeo-Arabic.” Cf. the Greek péradrov “metal.” dS y%g 
is either from 59 or Su%g, as mt from "7, maa from 
3°" (Stade, Gram., § 2741, note), or “may be an Aram. pass. part. 
“hammered.” 

m7 (cf. mbna “salt”) (80:4) a salad-like growth. Ges." “Melde.” 
Greek Sdupos. Dietrich, Abh., p. 115, II, considers m5 to be the 
root of mn “to press through, to ferment.” In many places of 
the Orient salt is a common efflorescence of the ground, for instance, 
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‘ 


at the Red Sea. Salt is called "5% because it presses through the 
ground. In Aram. mo means “to salt,” and is a denominative of 
mop “salt.” Levy er that ~mmd%2 in Aramaic may be the 
Greek paddyy =“Malve,” a plant which the poor of the East eat. 
The form mia is good Hebrew; cf. Stade, § 227, like moioe, "75 
The Piel of m5% occurs three times in the Old Testament. 


1 tlm 


2513. See Part II of this article. 
‘Taio (stem 315; cf. 3% from 330) (38:5) “measure.” The verb 737"3 


is common in Hebrew. 

pn (with dag. dirim. as in 3772) from "39 (9:18) “bitterness.” 
p72 is a regular Hebrew ‘formation with original @ in the first 
syllable and @ in the second = mdktal (cf. Stade, § 71, 2). The 
dag. dirim. may be used to make the form more pathetic. But see 
Budde, p. 44; 13:26 we have M9572 with the same meaning. Lohr 
and Beer read p23 after Lam. 3:15. 


mova (15:29) “possession.” The verb p955 “to reach” occurs Isa. 33:1. 
* Bottcher, Neue Ahrenlese, on Isa. 33:1, explains pov =no22 from 


rebyaya| “fulness.” Targ. =p) Vo ex tis. LXX, oxiay = “shade,” not 
pbs, but pdx. Siegfr. Poly neue Bible) and Stade declare the 
form “hopelessly corrupt.” But we have j753 in Hebrew and Jl 
in Arabic. It is true that the letters 5 and 5 are not otherwise 
found connected in roots, wherefore Olsh., Gram., § 9, 4, pronounces 
these letters as incompatible in Hebrew. Budde, p. 81: p>32 is 
impossible; of the many emendations suggested (by W ellhausen, 
Voigt, Hitzig, Beer), none is quite acceptable; see also Duhm, p. 85 


0% (6:14) “the discouraged.” Baer reads 073, but o72 is admissible ; 

compare ig) from pwn, although the overwhelming number of 

katl formations of »'» have d (=) as 73, Ss, p7,_ Va, ete. The 

word ¢%3 is good Hebrew. See Budde’s long note to this word, 

pp. 27-8; Duhm, pp. 37-8. 

rio (9:23) “despair.” In form it exactly corresponds with [O73 “trial, 

4 temptation,” from 03, but the context favors (O72 “despair,” 

from 00% (Budde, p. 45). Form and meaning are Hebrew. 

YO%2 (41:18) “the dart, the pointed shaft,” from YO}, in the sense of the 
Arab. ae “to throw.” An Arabism, according to Dillmann. 


"co (/ 70") (83:16)="07% “warning.” The regular Hebrew form 
"O27 occurs 5:17, ete. “C4 probably goes back to the form maktal; 
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cf. 7 ny) from mau-da, xxi, etc. The root is Hebrew. [Budde, 
p. 196; Duhm, 159, “nach ‘LXX lies pa= Dxvin, denn weder 
prcn noch =e a>) noch mor giebt einen verninftigen Sinn.” 


2 (34:25) “the doing.” Dan. 4:34 we find the Aram. "2972 with 
"2. same meaning. The form is good Hebrew, like pon , ete., 
from the form maktdl, but the word is Aramaic for Hebr. b> or 
j mw. 2972 belongs to the Elihu speeches, which contain more 
Aramaisms than the other speeches. Budde, p. 205; Duhm, 116. 


nw. (38:31) “bands;” the word seems transposed for 73772 from 
9 “to bind” (Budde, 232); LXX Secpdv; Targ. "3 = cepds. 
In the language of the Talmud yo. also signifies the end knots 
ofa mat. 53% is the regular Hebrew form maktal. 


Y55% (7:20) “attack.” The form is a miktal formation; cf. “ATS; 


; a0. The verb }35 and the noun 335 are common Hebrew; 
of. 16:12; Lam. 3:12. 


ME" (11:20) “the breathing out” (of the soul). The verb M53 in con- 
"nection with wp3 is used only Jer. 15:9 and Job 31:39. Jer. 6:29 
we find M573 “bellows.” The heaving of the breast in death-struggle 
may have ‘caused the author to think of bellows, and thus he formed 
m5%. On the form cf. ns “a present,” and Ges., Gram., § 85, 48. 


MINDE 50 (37:16) “wonder,” generally mind BI Ps. 9:2; 26:7; 40:6. Job 
"87: 5, as adverb “wonderfully.” Siegtr. considers 2 for 3 a clerical 
error, but the change may be intentional, to secure similarity of 
sound ; cf. Casanowicz, Paronomasia of the Old Testament, p. 42. 


we" (37:16) “the moving, weighing of clouds.” Here again we find 
‘pbs for O55, i.e. w vo D. The verb op is used six times in the 
Old Testament, and 955 “weight,” Prov. 16:11; Isa. 40:12. The 
form is good Hebrew, ws “AT. But see Budde, 224: read “D2 
(cf. 36:29) and mindy; ; Duhm, rejecting Budde’s reading, proposes 
to drop the & in mxben and also to do away with the Massoretic 
matres lectionis, thus reading py" pF in p72: : “das Gewdlk, das 
so leicht in der Luft schwimmt, lasst doch infolge des Donners 
ungeheure Wassermassen (ann, Ps. 42:8) niederstiirzen.” 


mn (16:13) “gall,” from "73 “to be bitter,” found in Hebrew, Ara- 
maic, Arabic, and Assyrian. Job 20:25 we find the usual Hebrew 
word for “gall” m7. The form appears to be Aramaic; original 
form katél; cf. Kautzsch, Aram. Gram., p. 105. 
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maw (19:4) “error.’ 55% does not occur in Hebrew, but [513 and 
53%. The form may be an Aramaism. Duhm, p. 98, reads 
DN) ; 3772 on the basis of LXX. 


“nw (38:33) “dominion.” ‘gw is frequent in Hebrew; cf. | =jta) 
“writer, officer,” Assyr. Sataru. 

niswa (38:31) lit. “the drawing, pulling ones,” poetic for “ropes” 
wherewith one is bound. Cf. Arab. xe “foot chains of women.” 
wi “to pull” is common in Hebrew; also 707 “the drawing 
apart,” i.e., “spreading of the seed.” now is a regular active 
participle formation; in its meaning it suggests Arabic influence. 
See Budde, 232. 

dita (17:6) inf. like pri “byword.” LXX OpvdAnua. Ddizia is peculiar 
‘to Job for wn. Budde, p. 89, perhaps dwnd pad bund against 
Siegfried’s suggestion, bp) 20a, which, however, Duhm, p. 42, 
adopts. 

py oy (41:25) “the equal.” Siegfr.-Stade, H. W., translates “EY SI" N 
wr “not is upon earth his equal.” This translation is s supported 
by nex, Del., Merx, etc. 


22 (38:16) “spring,” LXX myyj. B°"52I9 ANSI “hast thou 
come to the springs of the ocean?” In Arab. ee “to spring forth,” 


Talm. 535. Dillm., p. 236, considers 72) “nur hartere Aussprache 
fir p33.” Frz. Del., p. 498, compares Arabic nabaka “Hiigel, 
Berglehne,” 7. e., that which presses itself upward. Budde, p. 230, 
would not emend “b) “Schlauche sondern etwa "Jai = "9270 “ 
and suggests that “073 (28:11) may have read "2272 or “=>. 
Cheyne, Expositor, 1897, Vol. V, 414, recommends Budde’s cortec- 


tion "3355, but considers v2 even better. 


ba?) (7:4) “restlessness.” ‘J93 “to flee,” in Hebrew and Aramaic. The 
plural and the dark @ are used to intensify the meaning. Ew., 
Gram., § S 153a, # 

pit3 (cf. PR3) an onomatopoetic word, of the braying of the ass (6:5), of 
the complaints of the poor and hungry people (30:7). Stade, Gram., 
p. 12, considers prid an Arabism. In. Arabic wilt is used of the 


croaking of frogs, the cackling of the hen, the piercing cries of the 
cat, etc. PDI “to lament” is found Ezek. 30:24 and Job. 24:12. 
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rimyi2 (3:4) “light, daylight.” One of the many feminine forms of Job 
(Dillm., p. 24) which may be Aramaisms. Dan. 2:22 R™4"3 = 
Hebr. "5x. 

hm 3 (6:12) “iron” (Budde: “Erz”). The form may be an adjective formed 


Seen mem; see Stade, Gram., §21la. In Arabic yas means “to 
treat hard, ‘roughly ;” Aram. om “iron, copper.” moans “iron” 
occurs twice in Job and otherwise in the Old Testament. As metal 
names have frequently another origin than the language spoken by 
the nation where the word is found, no conclusions from such names 
can be made. 

= haar 3 (41:12) “nostrils.” "M3, Arab. rP means “to snort.” Thus 
“m3, Job 39:20, and m3 2, Jer. 8:16, “the snorting of a horse.” 
Assyr. nahirati “nostrils.” The proper noun “43, brother of 
Abraham, speaks for the Aramaic origin of on 72: ¥ 


"3 (16:5) “comfort,” 759. 
N55 (30:8) “to strike,” for 53. In Proverbs we have N33 “striking,” 
SB - ae - 
15:13; 17:22; 18:14. In Arabic we find UCs and se. 


"23 (31:3) “misfortune.” Obadja 12, "23. On "53 cf. Del., Proleg., 
' p.195. Ley’s suggestion that vine has been lost before or after 
Say is rejected by Budde, 177, and accepted by Duhm, 145. 


cn (30:13) “to tear up, destroy.” “4 codd. per interpretamentum 
wns,” Ges., Thes. LXX éferpiBnoav rpiBou pov. yns is frequently 
found in Hebrew. OM and PN are Aramaisms for m5. Duhm, 
142, suggests to read 4X¥M2"; with Siegfr. he contends that the 
remainder of the verse is quite unintelligible. 


ym5 (4:10) “to tear up, out.” m2 o""5S "301 “and the teeth of the 
young lions are torn out.” or: is clearly Aramaic for Hebr. n>. 
Budde, p. 18, “starker Aramaismus (wie DIN=VIN); vgl. 19:10.” 
The use of » in Aramaic for the Hebrew. Vv is very common; cf. 
Kautzsch, Aram. Gram., § 10, 2a. 


“0 (13:27; 33:11) “block, stocks.” The usual Hebrew word for “block” 
is MOET, 2 Chron. 16:10; Jer. 20:2,3. The Aramaic is ND 
and N30. IMO does not occur in Hebrew; the Arab. dus means 
“to be tight,” then “to inclose.” The word looks like an Arabism. 
[Budde, p. 69, much more appropriately says: “findet sich im Syri- 
schen wieder als ‘Stock, Block,’ ein Holzblock, in den die Fiisse 
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eingeschlossen wurden, zu strenger Haft und Marter zugleich,” etc.; 
both Budde and Duhm compare 76 évAov of Acts 16:24, and the 
LXX of Job 33:11.] 


“IO (10:22) “row, order.” Targ. "7D. Stade considers the word as 


“not Hebrew.” 770 is prevalent in Aramaic, also N70. Assyr. 
sidru = “battle array.’ Budde well compares nine, 2 Kgs. 
11:8, 15, “rows of soldiers;” here again we find an interchange of 
© and 3}. “I is an Aramaism. See, also, Duhm, 61. 


o (6:10) “to jump, hop.” mo" ma TISON “JT would hop in pain,” 
7. e., notwithstanding the pain. "LXX pAAduny. Ew., =D accord- 
ing to LXX, Targ.,and Arab. We ; comp. Lo “to move violently, 
leap, rejoice.” Stade, Gram., § 10c, considers s55 as a word peculiar 
to a territory in whose vicinity Arabic and Aramaic tribes dwelled. 
The talmudic 35D means “to singe, burn,” and the poetry of the 
synagogue uses 750 for “to pray” (see Del., Job, p. 98, note), 


eS 


therefore only the Arab. de “to step heayily, to gallop,” ete., 


comes into consideration. sbo is an Arabism. 


MBO (80:7) “to pour.” The noun "5p is used like here only Prov. 28:3 


and Job 14:19 of “pouring rain;” cf. Arab. -~ “to pour, pour 
out.” Budde, 171, “Lies besser Niph. INES": nach Jes. 14:1; 
vgl. 1 Sam. 2:36; 26:19 zu deuten;” Siegtr., ay So" see also 
Duhn, 141. 


D3 (30:25) “to be bowed down.” wand “OB? say “my soul was 


grieved for the poor.” In Aramaic Dy “to be ‘sad; ” also wap) 
occurs. Del. compares O38, whence DIN “sad,” Isa. 19:10; per- 
haps D3N, Assyr. agammu, is of the same root; cf. Arab. a>! 
“to abhor.” An Aramaism. Cf. Budde, 175. 


buy (16:11; 19:18; 21:11) “boy.” Siegfr.-Stade, Budde, 85; Duhm, 


88, and others, translate oy in 16:11 by “evil-doer,” i.e., they 
read bp ; but Sy, 19:18 and 21:11, means “boy, ” from 54p “to 
nourish.” The form may be Aramaic; cf. ""25, > DOD; dN, forms 
which have dropped the pretonic vowel. Ew., ‘Gram. » § 153d. 


yoy (21:24) “milk pails or troughs,” Dillmann. Ges." takes voy = 
‘Aram. aieby “side,” translating aon mo" TPO “his wes are 


full of fat ;” so evidently LXX éyxara, V. viscera, Syr. latera. Del., 
Dillm., Budde translate, “his milk pails are full of milk,” which is 
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preferable; cf. the talmudic Vo773 “trough for olives.” The form 
looks Aramaic; cf. 7772 as 3:28; "725 Ezra 7:12; Kautzsch, 
Aram. Gram., p. 105. , 


; Duy (41:10) “the sneezing.” "XN bial ae ae?) _— sneezing's 
make light shine forth.” Arab. yaks” “to sneeze.’ Budde, 250, 
reads with Stade, Siegfr., Bickell, singular: ins 3; so also Duhm, 
199. 


w "S or wy (9:9 and 38:32) “the Bear” (astron.). Siegfr. considers 
uy in 9:9 a clerical error. Budde thinks the Aramaic word may 


have been wry. The Arabs call the Bear (7. e., septentrio) yas. 
Duhm, 51, “moglicherweise ist unser (9:9) wy durch Dittographie 


aus [ry entstanden.” 


yoy (39:30) “to suck.” Olsh., Hoffm., Stade, Siegfr., Budde, 239; Duhm, 
192, prefer to read yy5. The word seems to be onomatopoetic. 


rey (3:5) “cloud.” ara in Hebrew frequently for “cloud.” [339 may 
be the Aramaic adalielin form. The use of feminine nouns for the 
usual masculine forms is found in the book of Job more than in 
other books; cf. Hirzel, in Dillmann’s Job, on 3:4. From a psycho- 
logical point of view the use of the feminine form just in this book 


may be very significant. 
"9 (39:5) “wild ass.” In Aramaic we find TWD, THI, NT, “‘onager.” 
Arab. oye “wild ass.” The Hebrew parallel word is N"5. Siegfr.- 


Stade, H. W., considers correctly 3)" an Aramaism. ‘See Budde, 
235, "9 “‘der Fliichtige’ ist des Wildesels aram. Name, hier in 
der Uebersetzung als Parallele benutzt. Vgl. Wetzstein bei Del.? zu 
unserer Stelle ;” also Duhm, 189. 


yy (30:6) “something gloomy.” pon 7 ywa “in gloomy valleys.” 
yo “to frighten, to be afraid,” is frequently found in Hebrew. 

Pp (30:3, 17) “to gnaw.” Vs. 3: ray apn “the gnawers of the 
desert.” Vs.17: yiaau oh yd py “my gnawers (pain) do not rest.” 
LXX and Targ. iad “to flee.” In Arab. = has both mean- 
ings: “to flee” and “to gnaw.” p*> is probably an Arabism. See 
Budde, 170, against Bickell’s reading; also cf. Duhm, p. 141. 

nainwy (12:5) “thought, opinion.” Some point ninwy from nuy 


“thought. ” Dillm., Job, p. xxvii, classes PIMP among the words in 
Job that are either Aramaic or late Hebrew. The verb mzy, Jon. 
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1:6, Siegfr.-Stade, H. W., considers an Aramaism; cf. Mwy, Cant. 
5,14. Budde: “Der durchaus aramdische Stamm gibt im B. Hiob 
keinen Anstoss.” Mwy an Aramaism. Duhm, p. 66: “Das 
unklare und sonst nicht so vorkommende Wort mMwy ist nach 


- LXX in niry zu verwandeln; dieses niry oder pry (cap. 24:1) 


steht im emphatischen Sinne: bedeutsame, schicksalbringende Zeit - 


termine,” etc. 


Nb (38:11) “here,” for Hebr. |} may be Aramaic writing. 


345 (33:24) “to free,” like the Hebr. 7[75. Wetzstein suggests that 945 


instead of {75 may be stronger = “a violent loosening, abscindere.’ 
Frz. Del. compares er and considers 945 an Arabism, but the 
Arabic does not explain the y. Professor Jastrow considers “Y5 
simply as an orthographical variation due to dialectical peculiari- 
ties of Job’s district, or a textual error.” Budde, 199: “p45 
ist entweder aus 545 (so Siegfr.-Stade, H. W.; Siegfr., Hiob) oder 
aus 47" (so some manuscripts; also Duhm, p. 161) verdorben; 
das zweite ist leichter und zugleich besser, weil Y™5 ‘loslassen,’ 


PIND ‘loskaufen’ heisst.” 


Sra"B (15:27) “fat;” of es. Olsh. $72"B=sTS"NB from ONE. In 


Hebrew ©N® is not found, but in Arabic we have t and we “to 
be full.” See Budde, 80. Jewish exegetes compare D5, 1 Sam. 
13:21, “wrinkles of paunchy flesh.” Hoffmann reads = re si 
We rather consider ["5 = TNE as an Aramaism; cf. yw 

from UN. The suggestion of Hoffmann that the frequently ina 
feminine ending in Job is often the misunderstood Aramaic stat. 


determ. is very convincing. 


“7>p (9:6) “to tear loose,” Hithp. 35pm" “to quiver.” Cf. the noun 
y ee 


MAZdD, 21:6, etc. In Arabic yas “to tear.” 44 is rather an Ara- 
maism, although found in Hebrew. 


nia" (30:12) “rabble.” [See Budde, 172; Duhm, 142: “In vs, 12a 


erkennt man ein 52 ap? - "Dy, ‘wider mich erheben sich . . 
was zwischen den beiden Wortern steht, muss das Subject bilden: 
sD re) ergiebt ohne allzu gewaltsame Anderung ein yns"372, 
‘seine Schlachtreihen.’” Frz. Del.: “[M™5 is the only formation 


corresponding to the Arab. Jas ‘a 


>) (or Tw Stade, Gram., § 150a, 3, and Baer-Delitzsch) (26:9) 


“to spread.” ‘25> sby TOS “he spreadeth over it his cloud.’ 


law 
rT 
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Either "5 or 7 can have been added. In Aramaic the insertion of § 
is frequent. Cf. pws and pwr, 1 Chron. 18:5, ete. The 
root "5 occurs in Hebrew, whilst Tw does not exist; therefore 
Frz. Del. considers WH as an intensive form from ~w™y. This 
corresponds with the fact that verba quadrilitera have the Pael 
form in Aramaic—for instance, INP» ba70; dapo, DD"D, ete. 
Cf. Winer, Chald. Gram. fiir Bibel u. Targ., § 14, 2. In Assyr. we 
have parasu, but also ipparsiddu, I R., 37, 82. And Judg. 
8:22 we find Vw" “the step,” i.e., that “which is between the 
feet ;” cf. Arab. iiys. In the book of Job we have 77 for O75 
Smt for Sms; thus here we may have 7iww™y as an idiomatic Aramaic 
form for 7w"H. We are in doubt whether the root really is wp 
or TDSH, or OWS). Budde, 146: “Das Wort verdankt seine Entste- 
hung wohl nur einer Verschreibung nach SMN% in vs. 9a. Lies 
also wb » WS oder wp, das letztere am besten.” Duhm, 130: 
66 pom ist wohl aus zwei Lesarten 775 und oig >) entstanden und 
das letztere herzustellen.” 


WE (35:15) “arrogance.” Arab. yas. In Hebrew we have Wp “to 
spread out,” but not wwy, to which root WH with pathach points. 
Fr. Del.: “5 must be explained from the Arabic; Theod., Sym. 
mapdrTwpa = DE .’ See Budde, 212; Duhm, 170. 


DoNY (40:21, 22) “lotus bushes.” Cf. Arab. §LS, and Low, Aram. 
Pflanzennamen, 275. 


“fy (24:11) Hiph., “to make oil.” A denominative Hebrew verb from 
“nx? “newly pressed oil.” Bickell reads "Ex" and translates, 
“zwischen Edeltrauben halten sie Wache.” 

pray (5:5) “ruin;” (18:9) “snare.” Ew., Merx, Siegfr.§ follow the 

versions in 5:5, and read: Day = ONS “the thirsty ones ;” 
that would be Aramaic writing. But ep oh4 “snare” gives a ae 
sense: pon oar f Ne “snares snap after their possessions.” 


Cf. Arab. wo “to be hid and 18:9. See on this verse (5:5) espe- 
cially Budde, 21, and Duhm, 31, where the suggestions of others 
are discussed and the authors’ own readings mentioned. 


WUp (8:14; 10:1) “to be cut off.” 8:14: {DoD vip “whose con- 
fidence shall be cut off, or tear like a ‘string,” Dillmann. vip® 
either from DAP; cf. yes “to break off,” or from Dop= Vs =p 
“to cut off.” In biblical Aram. 210) 9) does not occur, but it is the 
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later Aramaic word for “to quarrel ;” cf. mie}<)p “quarrel.” 10:1, 
reps is an Aramaic formation for MUP. a metaplastic Niphal 
form from DUP = Dp as NED, Isa. 33:3. Cf. Ges., Gram., § 67, 
11. Beer: pp for DIP"; sO also Duhm, 49, who translates: “he 
(fool) whose confidence is like as cobweb.” 


wp (16:8 and 22:16) “to shrink together;” Arab. 4a45 “to lace;” 
Aram. =ya)p) “the wrinkle.” In Aramaic DP is found quite fre- 
quently. 

V2R (18:2) 5705 “S2P "774 "wn TIN“ “how long will ye make a 
chase after words?” "Zp for "XD “end” would be good Aramaic, 
and thus some commentators explain the word. But "ZIp can be 


“7 


as well explained from the Arabic. Yais means “to hunt, chase,” 


and yas “a hunter’s net.” This agrees best with the context, as 
Monty does not mean “when at least,” but “how long 2?” See 
Budde, 92. Duhm, p. 92, reads VP Dun; see also Siegfr., Hiob, 
Polychrome, p. 35, below. 

JIT, a proper name (42:14) “paint-horn.” Cf. 775 5 "28 “a costly 
stone,” 1 Chron. 29:2. 

"5 (37:18) “mirror.” Exod. 38:8, [N°V2 is used for “mirror ;” Arab. 


sl ye . Stade t 


form : ketdli, $599b. But we prefer a different explanation. We 
consider it as a kutl-formation. Cf. "5", Ezek. 28:7, from "=", and 
Isa. 40:15, “2172, from “a3, and "3 Zh, Gen. 37: 25, from "IE 5 ; thus 
here "N75 from “SN. 7 would then have the meaning i 
and “mirror,” just as mn has both meanings. Siegfr.-Stade 


H. W., also explains => = "N7- 


akes "SX" to be an imperative from an original 


33° (21:33; 38:38) “clod of earth.” In Hebrew the root 35% is not 
‘found; in Arabic we have >) “to be startled,” then “thickened ;” 
the expression, 38:38, spat ors “and the clods shall cling 
together” point to >): : : 

r1" (26:11) “to tremble.” In Hebrew we have related stems, O5", 5", 
rid", IE", PEM; but in Arabic S) “palpitare.” In Aramaic $5". 
=" an Arabism. See Budde, 146. 

pr (15:12) “to wink.” In Arabic we have oe) “to look from. below 

“to wink.” A transposition of consonants 


upward,” in Aramaic 773 
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seems to have taken place. Some (5) codd. read Ww Budde, 
78: “wird auf aram. u. syr. 779" zuriickgefihrt.” 


am" (36:16) “the wide place;” plur. 38:18, “widths.” See Budde, 216, 
230; and especially Duhm, 173. 


307 (24:8) “to be damp, wet, juicy ;” Aramaic 30". 
507 (8:16) “juicy.” Neither verb nor adj. occurs otherwise in Hebrew. 


-. > 
In Arabic we have U.b,, Ub,. Both of the above words are 
er ws 


possibly Arabisms or Aramaisms. Budde, 38: “Der Stamm ist 
durchaus aramiisch im Sinne von ‘feucht, frisch, griin sein.’” 


wo 4" (33:25) “fresh, juicy.” Altschiiler, ZATW., VI, p. 212, ia 
to read 5%. In Arabic Ursyb means “to become fresh again ;’ 
the Talmud we find w5"y, with the gloss VaIw “fat.” The con- 
sonants would then be transposed in Job, as in O7". Frankel, ZA., 
III, p. 55, also compares the Jewish NWEIWD, Assyr. tapasu. 
Budde, 199, reads an imperf. 50" (Ps. 119:70) for wu", follow- 
ing Bickell and Siegfr.; see also Duhm’s suggestions, Hiob, p. 161. 





7” (37:11) for » oe fulness.” Cf. "> for "2, Isa. ” 24; 5 > " for D iy: 
Isa. 19:14. Stade, Gram., §117c, Arab. Ss): Hoffmann’s sug- 
gestion, "[N]", may be mentioned here, although it is quite unac- 
ceptable ; see Budde, p.. 223; Duhm, 177, reads "2 “hail;” cf. 
Jos. 10:11: “the order of thought would be cold, ice, hail.” This 
would well fit in with Assyrian parallels. 


mm ¢ (6:27) “friend,” for o, with irrational * of secondary formation. 
(Budde, 31; cf. "U, 21:23.) Wetzstein, Zeitschr. fiir Ethnol., 
1873, p. 288, derives _ from om" “to be closely connected.” 


Ww (8:8) “first,” for THON, cf. Via, 15:7; both cases probably 
scribal errors of early copyists. 

m7 (89:23) “to rattle.” The root 73" is not found in Hebrew, but 7 
“to make a buzzing noise.” In Arabic Ss is used to signify the 
sound caused by an arrow flying from the bow. If 75% is adopted, 
then we must naturally also accept Budde’s reading TEEN 7 yA; ; 
on the other hand, Duhm, 119, says: “Mit Recht hat das Ktib 


lieber ein Verb m7 statuiert, als das J von mn als Artikel vor 
das folgende W ort gesetzt.’ : 
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22" (39:13) “ostrich.” That the female ostrich is meant is evident 
“from 39:16. Hoffmann emends (after Lam. 4:3) on" for M53 
map" ; so also Budde, 236, who adds: “ Abhangigkeit von. jener Stelle 
ist ganz wahrscheinlich ;” Duhm, 190. 


as) (39:19) “trembling, flowing mane.” 7y" PNAS wan “hast 
"thou clothed his neck with a flowing mane?” Duhm, 191, “Bedeu- 
tung ‘Miahne’ ist unsicher und nur aus dem Zusammenhang erschlos- 
sen; vielleicht schrieb der Dichter ap ‘mit farbigen Fransen.’” 


9°" (15:32) “juicy, green.” The adj. 7, also a Pile] formation like 
. ray y" in our passage, occurs often. Dan. 4 i, 7 “to live in 
blooming happiness.” Duhm, 85: “pil. perf. 3d pers. fem. in pause.” 


yap. (41:19) “rottenness.” The verb =p" is found Isa. 40:20 “to rot,” 
Prov. 10:7 metaphorically. =p) is used here as bing in 13:28, 
etc. 2 Pp is an intensive formation. Ges., Gram., § 85,54. Budde, 
251, suggests that the final r might be a Meenas caused by the 
following 5, and % a later mater lectionis, so that also here the 
original reading would have been =p": 


tom = 5 


N5iw (8:11; 12:23; 36:24, and possibly 8:7) “to become great.” [5 
is found Ps. 92:13; 73:12; both words are Aramaic for 355. On 
8:7 see Budde, 37, and Duhm, 47. 

NBD (36:26 ; 37:23) “ great.” Aside from the Aramaic portions of Daniel 
this adjective is found only in Job, and corresponds to the Hebr. 35. 


- 


Tw (16:19) “witness.” Hebr. 4p, Arab. oolé “witness.” Gen 31:47 
“Laban uses the Aram. NMA “testimony.” Budde, 86: “ “Tw (! ) 
von dem aram. Parallelworte Tw; ;’ so also Duhm, 89. , 

Nw (20:6) “height, greatness,” for NWI; cy. vinnw for TiN'ws- The 
omission of initial 5 in noun formations is rare. See Budde, 112; 
Duhn, 105. 

mw (40:31) “sharp weapon.” The verb you does not occur in the 
Old Testament, but Bi “thorn ;” yw “fence ;” mDw “thorn- 


hedge.” In Arabic sauka is “thorn, prod, spear.” Budde, 247, calls 
attention to py , Num. 35:55; Duhm, 199. The word is also found 


in Assyrian. 

“20 (38:36) either “rooster” or “mind”? 4S FV5M ninwa non" 
7" sind 2 "2 “who hath ant in the inner parts wisdom, 
or who hath given to the mind insight?” Del. considers "31 like 
Aram. “130 “speculator” = “cock,” name of that animal in Jewish 
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tradition. Hoffm.: “Sw = Sachi, Phoenician name of Mercury. 
Dillm.: “From the more Aramaic than Hebrew (5%p, it may sig- 
nify an ‘appearance or phenomenon,’ therefore ‘cloud formation ;’ cf. 
Isa. 2:16, nro. ” Budde, 233: “Luftgebilde.” “Die angenomme- 
nen Bedeutungen von nine ‘Wolkenschichten’ und “20 ‘Luftge- 
bilde’ sind unsicher, lassen sich aber etymologisch rechtfertigen,’ 
etc. Also see Duhm, 187-8. Cheyne, Expositor, August, 1898, pp. 
85-6, corrects "Sy into nwp “bow,” i.e, the kakkab kasti= 
Sirius, translating the distich: 


Who hath put wisdom into the Lance-star 
Or given understanding to the Bow-star? 


Also see Cheyne, in Jewish Quart. Rev., July, 1898. 


"Ew (4:13; 22:2) “thoughts.” "S"yD we find 1 Kgs. 18:21; thus 
“we have here, again, the interchange of wand O. 
pz (36:18) “scorn, clapping of the hands in scorn.’ ’ pew is derived 
from pb, used in 27:23 for “clapping the hands; ” the Hiph. 
means, Isa. 2:6, “to clasp hands,” ¢.e., make a covenant. pEw, L 
corresponds to the usual Hebr. pEo, I; cf. Arab. Witw and Waite. 


pew (20:22) “fulness ;” "peo ms baa “in the fulness of his fulness.” 
paw from pEw, II, “to pour out, to have enough.” Cf. mishnic 
p"bom “it satisfies.” (Budde, 115.) 


\- a is 

="30 (18:5) “flame.” The word is an Aramaism. Dan. 3:22 we find 
R33 and Dan. 7:9 Raw. 5°30 occurs also in the Targum 
literature. In Arabic we have ws “to burn.” Cf. Budde, 93. 

aw Keré yaw (19:29) “that a judgment is.” "> aInn"IB n> tas br} 
Iw yO" poe an nis man “Be ye afraid of the sword, 
for 4 (striketh?) the evil- -doings of the sword, that ye know that 
a judgment is.” As the word stands, it is a compound of ° w= = N+ 
nee Bickell strikes out the whole verse, but Budde, p. 103, well 
suggests that we should think of healing before amputating. Dillm. 
and Ew. read "Tw “the Almighty.” Siegfr. ITI, Merx WT Hoff- 
mann’s emendation strikes us as happy. He reads PI, changing 
only the vowels; this reading is more forcible. Aqu. has ére xpious; 
Targ. 89" "72 5 LXX, unintelligibly: rod gory airav 4 An. "w 
for “WON is used Gen. 6:3 (Dawa = a+° w+), and Judg. 5:7, "9 
“apy “until that I arose ; " "% for “judicium” is used, e. g., Job 
36:17; Prov. 20: 8; 31:8. Ty or Pw may be an Aramaic com- 
pound, as oe; ‘Dan. 1:3, q; Esth. 2: :3, ‘ete. Winckler, Untersuch. z. 
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altorient. Geschichte, p. 139, explains tartan =turtanu; rabsakéeh 
= Assyr. rab-Sag, and rab-sarts as an incorrect etymology of the 
Hebrews. Winckler holds that a Hebrew scholar, acquainted with 
the Assyrian, translated the Sumerian title rab-Sag into Assyrian 
and inserted the gloss into the text. Rab-8ag was translated 
rab-8a-ris, “who is head, chief” = “the head man.” The Hebrew 
text gives the Assyrian letter by letter, only writing > for §. In 
ZA., VII, p. 174, note, Sakanakku is not derived from s-k-n, but 
from 8a kanaki “he whois set over the bolting” (of the gate). See 
IV R.’ I, 42 sqq.; Sabri=Sa bari=“the man of seeing;” Sangu 
=8a naki “he who offers,” etc. [This etymology of Jensen’s in 
ZA., VII, 174, is not accepted by most Assyriologists. Sakanakku 
(notice the two k’s!) is from } 0, with ending -akku, and every 
Assyriologist holds now that Sabra is not compounded with sa, but 
merely a & formation from bart; Sangf, again, is derived from 
nagii, not naqii. Instances could be multiplied and authorities 
quoted ad infinitum.—W. M.-A.] 3° is a similar formation. 
Budde suggests also an excellent emendation. He read 4"5 wo 
“that a judge is ;” the p* would lay stress on the existence of a judge. 


ae (15:31) “vanity ;’ Kethtb for NIU. Budde, 81: “Der Schreibfehler 


"w (nur hier!) wird durch das Kére verbessert. Sehr fein nimmt 
Perles an, dass im Texte das zur Verbesserung des Schreibfehlers 
bestimmte §& irrtiimlich an 5%27 in vs. 32 angefiigt sei.” Siegfr. 
reads NW. 


Dow (12:17, 19) “disrobed.” S>4y orgyir Fi “he leadeth away 


counselors disrobed.” 551i is often found in the Old Testament, the 


original meaning being “to draw out;” cf. Arab. hi “to draw the 
, . 4 . 
sword;” Targ. 5*>y} eatractus, i.e., “the babe;” also 5 mobo II, 
se 


ee 


whence mw, Arab. Xu “afterbirth.” 5543 does not simply 
mean “barefooted,” as LXX and Syr. translate, but “robbed of the 
ensigns and royal clothing.” See, however, Duhm, 69, on vss. 17, 19. 


bbe (30:24 ; 36:19) “cry for help.” oD, ' rst, and the verb J4W3 occur 
in other passages, with the same ‘original meaning. Budde, 175: 
“<Oder bei seinem Verderben darob Ga 1 Richt. 1:13; Dan. 2:6) 
Geschrei [?]’ ist Unsinn; ungliicklich nak Hoffmann: ‘Nur an einer 
Ruine vergreif dich nicht [7 moun by? ?], wenn sie verderbend 
zu dir fleht ( y15). Leicht und gut Bickell, Dillmann p10" x. 
Subjekt bleibt der Ertrinkende.” Also see Duhm, 144. 
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mi (22:29) “bowed down.” The verb MMi is frequently found in 
; Hebrew. The form mw is regular; cf. Ges., Gram., § 84a, 3. 
yo (28:8; 41:26) “highness, proudness.” In the Talmud we find 
yaw “the boaster,” mas i) “boasting,” ete. Dsnw, Jos. 19:22, 
ev idently means “heights; ” Arab. yeasts “to lift up one’s self.” 
vmw may be an Aramaism. Duhm, 135: “ you ‘Sohne des 
Stolzes,’ epitheton ornans fiir die grésseren Raubtiere, nur noch in 
dem gleichfalls jungen Gedicht, Cap. 41, 26.” Also cf. Budde, 159. 


naw, I or II (17:14) “decay, ruin, or grave,” parallel to 77a" “eating 
up by worms.” As the text now stands, we expect a mase. noun in 
nimw. The text reads: 25> “NANT “AN FMS “SN “ONTP NTS 
“To ruin (or the pit) I say: thou art my father; to the worm: thou 
art my mother and sister.” If MM is a masc. noun, we must accept, 
with Del. and Ges.", a stem AMD; but AMw, I= maw is prefer- 
able. Then nnw is a fem. noun. Ges., Thesaurus, p. 1378, note, 
maintains that "38 need not necessarily be constructed with a 
mase. noun. Bickell strikes out, in line 1, TAN "DN, and adds 
"’N; then the verse would read : man? "NAN "AN "MNP mgd. 
Budde, p. 91; Duhm, 93.. 

515 (31:22) “shoulder blade;” otherwise in Hebr. DSW ; rss 


era 


‘probably for pmzsui; cf. Ges., Gram., 91, 1, note 2. Budde, 180. 


(am aut ted 9 
nabs, 


Now (21:23) “quiet.” (Now from 7 DW; cf. poor from ©5397; TNE 25 
‘from 333, Job 3:7. A Hebrew formation. Budde, 121, says more 
correctly : “das 4 ist nach $*>y} verschrieben (Olsh., Rédiger, Dillm., 
etc.); das letztere far [5z, 16:12;” so also Duhm, 112. 

sui, II (27:8) “to draw out.” Swe aap); byt "> “when God draws 
out his soul.” Cf. row, Deut. 28: 57, “afterbirth, ” Arab. Yuu. 
Targ. ads “meat fork, ” that which draws the meat out of the 
kettle ; sw “a bird that catches (draws out) fish.” Schnurrer 
reads dew" “he recalls the soul.” Budde, 150: “eher méchte man 
mit Dillm. nach Richter 2:16 Do" von 55y5 oder oe von 55 
(Hoffmann) punktieren ; am besten w vird man das Wort mit Schnurrer, 
Wellhausen, Siegfr. als verschrieben statt bw ansehen; vgl. Lk. 
12:20.” Also note the additional remarks of Budde on the whole 
verse; Duhm, 132-3. 


yeu (4:12; 26:14) “whispering.” Exod. 32:25, | myo “the hissing of 
the enemy.” LXX émiyapya; Arab. Yani “to speak quickly and 


indistinctly.” 
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ah) (26:13) “hilarity ; sereneness (of the sky).” The root “1 is fre- 
‘quently found in the Old Testament ; ef. "Bw “to rub, polish ;” >)" 
(Gen. 49:21) “beauty.” In Aramaic "Bw “to be beautiful,” Dan. 
4:24, etc.; Dan. 6:20, NE" “dawn of day. ” Dillm. (Job, p. xxxi) 
considers (["DiD an Aramaism. Perhaps "bw is the Aramaic st. 
emphat. Giesebrecht reads EW; ; see also Budde, p. 147, against 
Hoffmann, ey) ; and compare, in addition, Duhm, 130. 


mw (37:3) “to loosen.” Jer. 15:11, the Kéré doubtful, according to 
Budde. “An Aramaic word” Budde, 222. 

Tw (41:18) “armor, harpoon”? LXX, @dpaxa, like yw, 1 Sam. 
17:5, 38, ete. Del. well compares the Arab. 85 “arrow, point of 
arrow.” An Arabism, as yor “dart,” in the same verse. Budde, 
251, as well as Duhm, 200, prefer Hoffmann’s emendation "wD 

“javelin,” after the Syriac. 

Ww (40:16) “muscles of the belly,” with Budde, 244; Duhm, 196. 
Aramaism ; cf. Aram. 970 “to be tight.” 

Praia (4:18) “error, sin.” LXX oxodwv mm. Siegfr. emends 9 
"as in 24:12. Olsh., Gram., § 213c, considers =n as possibly an 


y»'» form, just as 7h for yn. Dillmann (p. 38) shows that in 
Ethiopic there is a secondary root of he, viz., tahala. Cf. Arab 


Js “to err.” An Arabism. See also Budde, p. 20. 


minim (41:21) “club.” LXX o¢ipa. In Arabic e means “to strike 


with a club.” Barth considers “MM a foreign word. See, Cheyne, 
Expositor, August, 1898, 85, who reads MMM = Assyr. tartahu, 
following Barth, Budde, Duhm, etc. 


niann (15:11; 21:2) “consolations.” Cf. Hebr. O™5 and pans PSE 
Isa. 66:11; Jer. 16:7, ete. 


nan (17:6) “spitting,” LXX yedws; Siegfr. therefore emends: pmy, 
“a proverb.” Del. derives MEM from PAM “to spit;” cf. Aram. 
35M “to spit,” and 35M “that which is vomited.” Arab. xls 
“blemish.” AEH may be an Aramaism. Budde, 89, would read 
s)he] (Ps. 71:7; Deut. 28:46) or MSM as a parallel form; cf. Jerome’s 
exemplum ; so Perles and Beer. See also the further remarks, ibid., 
on this verse. On the other hand, Duhm, p. 92, translates nen 
(from $m) by “Spei-ihn-an” = Spit-at-him. . 
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ANOTHER EDITION OF THE HEBREW 
ECCLESIASTICUS:.' 


By tHe Rev. Hore W. Hoaa, 
Oxford, England. 


Quite a literature has gathered round the Hebrew Ecclesias- 
ticus since its publication in February, 1897—though the daily 
press did not realize its importance (the Times, for example, not 
even reviewing it).’ There have appeared no less than four other 
editions (two in Germany and two in France), in addition to the 
cheap reprint of the English translation published by the Claren- 
don Press. Of the two which have been noticed in these pages 
(April, 1897, pp. 211-19)* one, that of Smend, embodied the 
results of a collation not only of the original photographs, but 
also of the original MS., for the carrying out of which all praise is 
due to Professor Smend for his enterprise and his careful work, as 
well as to those in the Bodleian Library, who generously afforded 
him such facilities as were necessary for the successful carrying 
out of his undertaking. The same praise is due to the edition of 
M. Lévi, which we are now to consider. 


1 L’EccL&srIAsTIQuE ou La Sagesse de Jésus, Fils de Sira. Texte original hébreu, édité, 
traduit et commenté par Israel Lévi, Maitre de conférences & l’école des hautes études (Sec- 
tion des sciences religieuses) = Bibliothéque de l’école des hautes études. Sciences réligieuses, 
Xe volume, fasc. premier. Paris: Ernest Lerouz, Editeur, 28, Rue Bonaparte, 1898. Paper. 
lvii + 149 pp. ; 8vo. 

2Of the many reviews of the editio princeps of Cowley-Neubauer may, perhaps, be 
singled out (without offense), as of special value, the two notices of Smend (Theol. Lit.- 
Zeitung, March 20 and May 15, 1897), and the reviews, in April, of Perles (Wiener Zeitschrift 
fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes) ; in May, of Fraenkel (Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums), of Mayer Lambert (Journal asiatique), and of Ndldeke 
(Expositor) ; and, in July, of Bacher (Jewish Quarterly Review). In addition to reviews, 
there have appeared, besides notes on special points by different scholars (Bevan, Gray, D.S. 
Margoliouth, D. H. Miller, etc.), several extensive studies of the whole series of questions 
raised by the recovery Of the Hebrew text. Such are the elaborate and valuable articles of 
M. Jules Touzard, Professeur d’Ecriture sainte et d’Hébreu au Séminaire Saint-Sulpice 
(Revue biblique, Vol. VI, 271-82, 547-78 [1897]; VII, 33-58 [1898]), since published as a volume 
(L’original Hébreu de l’Ecclésiastique, Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 1898, pp. 78, 8vo) ; 
the notes of Ludwig Blau (Revue des études juives, Vol. XXXV, 19-29 [July-Sept., 1897]), and 
a series of articles (Revue des études juives, Vol. XXXIV, 1-50, 294-6; XXXV, 29-47 [both 
1897]), by the author of the volume under review. [Attention is called to the former contri- 
butions on this subject by Mr. Hope W. Hogg, in the Expository Times, March, 1897, pp. 262-7, 
and The American Journal of Theology, Vol. I, 777-86; also to the summary of recent litera- 
ture by Professor Levias, American Journal of Theology, II, 210-12; and review of Cowley- 
Neubauer, by Professor Ira M. Price, in this JoURNAL, Vol. XIV, pp. 49-50.—THE EDITOR. ] 

3 Professor Price’s review of Smend, Das hebrdische Fragment der Weisheit des Jesus 
Sirach, and Schlatter, Das neu gefundene Hebrdische Sttick des Sirach. 
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The book is a serviceable one. An introduction of fifty-three 
pages (v—lvii) discusses the problems solved or raised by the recov- 
ery of the text. In the body of the book (pp. 2-149) the upper part 
of the left-hand page gives the Hebrew text as M. Lévi has deci- 
phered it, and the upper part of the opposite page a translation 
in French, while the lower (and larger) part of each page is 
devoted to a critical commentary, chiefly of a textual nature. 

There is much that is interesting in the introduction. Many 
points that we had marked for notice must be excluded. We may 
pass over what is said of the oft-written history of the fragments 
(the still unwritten part of the story is romantic, but the time for 
telling it is not yet at hand) and of the appearance of the MS. 
(details must still be sought in Cowley-Neubauer and Smend), and 
come at once to what the author has to say of the remarkable mar- 
ginal notes which are one of its most interesting features (pp. xi- 
xviii). Some of these notes, he says, are simply the copyist’s cor- 
rections of his own mistakes: over a dozen of such are indicated 
(marked with an A) in the commentary. In many more cases, how- 
ever, a second exemplar has furnished another hand with various 
readings—sometimes mere synonyms, sometimes distinct readings 
modifying the sense. Of these distinct readings M. Lévi gives a 
list of some eighty (pp. xii-xv). When, as in a majority of 
cases, the readings of the text and those of the margin, though 
distinct, can be traced to the same source, the original has gen- 
erally been better preserved on the margin, though it contains 
also readings that give no sense at all (p. xv). Comparing the 
really distinct readings with the Greek and the Syriac versions, 
our author comes to the conclusion that there were, probably 
before the third century A. D., at least two distinct recensions 
of the Hebrew text, represented by the text and the margin, 
respectively, of our MS. (p. xvi). These, however, are to be 
traced back to a common source already somewhat modified from 
the original (p. xvi). In explanation of the presence on the 
margin of more than one variant recorded in the same hand- 
writing, M. Lévi assumes, not that the copyist who recorded them 
had more than one additional MS. before him, but that the sev- 
eral variants are (his?) repeated attempts to decipher a single 
ill-preserved original. 

The mere explanatory glosses are for the most part in Aramaic 
or late Hebrew (p. xvii), and words quoted from the context are 
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frequently abbreviated. Sometimes, however (though rarely — 
only two cases being cited), the abbreviations represent some 
word other than that in our own present text. M. Lévi does 
not point out what this seems to imply, viz., that the reading 
is cited, not from the text, but from the margin of another MS. 
Moreover, he expressly declines to draw any conclusion (as M. 
Touzard has done) from the fact that, after the point at which, 
as the copyist himself tells us, the main source of the mar- 
ginal notes was exhausted, we have a gloss agreeing with the 
Greek (p. xviii). 

We need hardly say anything of the nature of the proof that 
has convinced M. Lévi (in spite of the initial skepticism of his 
brief notice in the Revue des études juives, April-June, 1896, 
Vol. XXXII, 303sq.), to which he naturally does not refer, and 
others that our Hebrew fragment is not a translation, but an 
original (pp. xviii sq.). He is tempted, however, to conjecture, 
as Blass does in the case of Acts, that the author himself may 
have revised his own work (p. xx). 

The language used by Ben Sira M. Lévi describes as biblical, 
but crammed (farcié) with Aramaic and Rabbinic modes of 
expression. He concludes that Hebrew was still in common 
use when Ben Sira wrote. The many misinterpretations of the 
younger Ben Sira, he argues, imply, not that he did not know 
Hebrew, but (from their occurring, for the most part, in passages 
resembling, or founded on, earlier writers) that the older Hebrew 
was not so well known to him as that of his own time—a thesis 
to which M. Lévi is constantly returning. He regards this as 
a serious difficulty in the way of assigning certain of the Old 
Testament writings to a very late date. He argues that the mixed 
classical and unclassical style of a well-educated man like Ben 
Sira makes it unsafe to assume that other writers could avoid 
betraying themselves in the same way. On this, however, two 
remarks may be made: firstly, it is one thing to write a large, 
independent treatise, and it is a very different thing to insert a 
few sentences in some other man’s work; and, secondly, is not 
M. Lévi coming very near erecting a fortress in order to have the 
satisfaction of demolishing it? It is surely misleading to speak 
of criticism bringing down “Job and Proverbs” to the time of 
Ben Sira—if by that is meant the second century B. C.—and is 
Ben Sira more or less unclassical than Chronicles or Ecclesiastes? 
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In another respect M. Lévi sees an advance on the Old Testament 
writers also—in the ordering of the subject-matter and in the 
free use of titles of sections (p. xxv). He may rather unduly 
accent the features that distinguish Ecclesiasticus from other 
Old Testament writings; but it is perhaps well that attention 
should be directed to such points, since, with most who have 
written on the subject, the emphasis has naturally been laid on 
the other side. 

On the question of the date of Ben Sira, M. Lévi’s theory 
naturally makes it easy for him to meet the objection to the 
received view urged by M. Halévy, who demands a consider- 
able interval of time between the composition and the trans- 
lation of the book to account for the misunderstanding of the 
translator. 

Passing over what is said of the bearing of Ecclesiasticus 
on the history of the canon, which limits of space forbid our 
discussing, we note that M. Lévi points out the agreement, in 
the main, of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament writings 
used by Ben Sira with the present Massoretic text. With refer- 
ence, however, to the case adduced by him, where Ben Sira 
seems to follow the Kéré in preference to the Kéthib, M. Lévi 
seems to go too far when he infers that there was already a 
Massoretic tradition: Ben Sira may have been following, not a 
tradition, but a text. 

We cannot stay to speak of M. Lévi’s suggestive discussion of 
the famous panegyric (chaps. 44—49)—note in particular the 
theory of 44:3-9 (pp. xxxix and 82), but must hasten on to what 
he has to say of the versions. After making allowance for cor- 
ruption of the Greek text in the course of transmission, Lévi 
finds that in some seventy-eight cases the translator has misread 
his original (pp. xlii—-xliv), that in some cases he has misheard 
it (pp. xliv sq.), that he has repeatedly misresolved abbreviated 
forms, inverted the arrangement of words, and even shown his 
imperfect command of classical Hebrew by translating the first 
member of a construct phrase as a genitive. But, surely, any one 
of these blunders might be already present in the Hebrew MS. 
used by the translator (in the last case a simple accidental inver- 
sion of the order of two Hebrew words would explain his apparent 
blunder). When M. Lévi asks what way he learned of the 


¢ He also makes something of the abandonment of anonymity. 
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condition of the Septuagint at the time of the younger Ben Sira, he 
does well not to attach too much importance to some resemblances 
in the. Greek translation (note, however, that most of them are in 
passages omitted in the Septuagint) to certain phrases in the 
Greek Pentateuch (p. xlix). With regard to the very interest- 
ing verse 49:7), the close agreement of which with Jer. 1:10 is 
pointed out on p. 146, it should be noted that, in the Hebrew, it 
is not divided into hemistichs, and in the Septuagint it is omitted 
altogether. 

In the section devoted to the Syriac version (p. 1), after 
urging the critical treatment of its text (p. li), and enumerating 
passages where the translator shows, by misreading it, that his 
original was Hebrew (pp. 1 sq.), M. Lévi makes some interesting 
suggestions as to the many lacune of the Syriac. Certain dif- 
ferences in the character of different parts he explains by sup- 
posing that the version is the work of several hands; down to the 
end of chap. 42 the translation carefully follows the Hebrew; 
43:1-10 (which is all S. has of chap. 43) is a piece translated 
from the Greek ;° from chap. 44 onward the translation becomes 
less faithful ; finally the whole has been revised and brought into 
close agreement with the Greek. 

What we have said shows that M. Lévi has made a useful 
contribution to the critical study of Ecclesiasticus. His defense 
of the readings on the margin is in striking contrast to the 
depreciatory estimate of Smend, who describes them as meistens 
werthlos. Fraenkel (Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Vol. XI, 96) takes a medium course, urging that, 
where the margin gives an older or a rarer word than the word 
in the text, the latter is an interpretation, while D. H. Miller 
(ibid., pp. 103 sq.) urges the converse. 

Whether Lévi is justified in his estimate of the Hebrew of 
Ben Sira is doubtful. He seems to exaggerate, being, per- 
haps, tempted to do so by his theory of the deviations of the 
Greek. 

Having said so much of the first part of Lévi’s work, we have 
little room to deal with the second. This is naturally much more 
technical. The text and commentary are a careful and discrim- 
inating piece of work. The text is, as in the case of the editio 


5 So Fraenkel in his review of Cowley-Neubauer in the Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. u. Wiss. 
d, Judenthums, Vol. 41, 384 (May, 1897), who suggests that the passage (he says vss. 3-10) 
may have been inserted later to fill up the lacuna. So also Schlatter, p. 5. 
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princeps, that of the MS.: doubtful letters are overlined ; purely 
conjectural restorations of lacune are in brackets; proposed 
emendations are reserved for the notes. The purpose of the 
author differs, therefore, fundamentally from that of Halévy, 
who describes his object as being to restore the Hebrew “sous 
la forme qu il devait revétir & l’6poque ot il servit de base aux 
versions grecque et syriaque.”’ There is room for all workers. 
The great agreement between the texts of the editio princeps, 
of Smend, and of Lévi gives confidence that a strong founda- 
tion is being laid on which to rest such hypothetical construc- 
tions as Halévy’s. On the other hand, the fact that the Oxford 
editors have accepted some of Smend’s readings in place of 
their own, and have admitted the uncertainty of others of those 
challenged by him, shows the positive gain of such laborious 
work. M. Lévi frankly discusses suggestions of other scholars 
when they appear to him to merit such attention, and his notes 
are useful for a study of the versions, though they hardly 
lend themselves easily to a general account. The author’s 
critical judgments will be valuable, even where they are not 
accepted. We have already had occasion to refer to the brief 
introductions to the different sections. They show careful work. 
On p. 62, however, as we may note in closing, there seems to be 
a lack of clearness of view in the representation that “néolo- 
gismes’’ abound in chap. 43, and that, therefore, the Greek trans- 
lator has gone astray. Has not M. Lévi told us that it is the 
“néologismes”’ that the translator understood best? Or does he 
mean a different translator? 

The printing of the volume is accurate—such misprints as 
we have noted being rarely of a kind to mislead anyone—and 
the type is clear. 

We shall welcome with interest the second half of M. Lévi’s 
work. Meanwhile all who are interested in the subject, as any 
real studeni of the Old Testament must be, are eagerly awaiting 
the appearance of the late Cambridge fragments—detached 
pieces of earlier chapters of the book*—the text of which is, we 
believe, now in type. 

Mention may, perhaps not inappropriately, be made here of an 
interesting fact to which my friend Dr. Neubauer has very kindly 


6The leaf immediatly following the fragments discovered in 1896 was published by 
Dr. Schechter in the Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. X, 197sq. (1898). It contains Ecclus. 
49 :12—50: 22, 
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called my attention. From a passage in Harkavy’s edition of 
“‘Responsen der Geonim, zumeist aus dem X.—XI. Jahrhundert” 
(Studien und Mittheilungen aus der Kaiserlichen Oeffentlichen 
Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg: Vierter Theil, Erstes Heft, p. 145, 
1. 13) it appears that, in the tenth-eleventh century, of several 
works entitled "0173 ""27, there was one known as j= ON I 
ND. This may, accordingly, be the real Hebrew title of the 


work.’ 


7Cf. the remark in Cowley-Neubauer, p. ix, note 4. 

















ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD “ASiTU.” 


By Rev. Caartes Boutriower, 
Terling, Witham, Essex, England. 


Much difference of opinion has prevailed among Assyriologists 
as to the meaning of the interesting word asitu, isitu, plur. 
asaidte and asit&te, variously rendered “column,” “gate- 
post,” “wall,” “pyramid,” “artificial mound.” Of these different 
renderings “column” is perhaps the most popular, and yet, as is 
well pointed out by Professor Morris Jastrow in HEBraioa, July, 
1888, the sense of “column” scarcely tallies with what we gather 
from the inscriptions respecting an Assyrian asitu. 

The word asitu as met with in the inscriptions occurs chiefly 
in connection with the horrible atrocities committed by some of 
the Assyrian kings on their captives. But in one instance the 
word is used simply as an architectural term to express some part 
of the fortifications of a city. The passage to which I allude 
occurs in the famous inscription of Tiglathpileser I., col. vi, 27, 
Darasu rab& u asaiateSu Sa agurri ana nap&li ak- 
baSumma. Here Sayce renders the word “gate-posts,”’ Winckler 
“pillars ;” but I shall endeavor to show that the right rendering 
is “towers.” The city possessed one main line of fortifications, 
daru, in which, according to the usual plan of defence, were 
several asaiate or “towers.” The passage should, therefore, be 
rendered: “Its great wall and towers of baked brick I ordered 
to be razed.”” In the Hebrew Bible we meet with the word once, 
Jer. 50:15, FPNVYWN (K*ré), and it is evident from the context 
that it is used in exactly the same sense as in the above extract 
from Tiglathpileser. ‘Shout against her,” 7. e., against Babylon, 
“she hath given her hand, her fowers are fallen, her walls are 
thrown down.” Here we seem to be gazing at some scene on the 
Assyrian bas-reliefs, where persons are seen standing on the 
walls and towers of besieged cities with one or both hands held 
up in front of the face in token of submission. 

In the next place it will be found that the sense “tower” 


agrees well with the description of an asitu as given by 
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Assurnatsirpal in one of those recitals of horrors in which some 
of the Assyrian monarchs seem to have gloried. The passage to 
which I refer is found in the Standard Inscription, col. i, 89. It 
describes the atrocities perpetrated on the subjects of a certain 
Aziel, ruler of a small kingdom on the middle Euphrates. Asitu 
ina put abullisu argip, (amélu) rabati ammar ibbal- 
kitini akusgu, maski8unu asitu uballip, annfite ina 
libbi isite umagig, annfite ina eli isite ina (isu) 
zikipé uzakip, annfite battubatte 8a asite ina zikipi 
urakkas, “I built an asitu at the entrance to his city gate: 
the chief men, as many as had rebelled against me, I flayed, 
(and) covered the asitu with their skins. Some I walled up 
within the asitu, others I impaled on stakes upon the asitu, 
others (again) I fixed on stakes around the asitu.” From this 
very full description, as well as from a parallel passage on the 
Monolith of Shalmaneser, col. ii, 53, it appears that an asitu 
was something built up; broad enough for the skins of van- 
quished foes to be stretched upon it; hollow, so that persons 
could be immured within it; large enough and strong enough 
for impaled corpses to be set up on the top of it; and, further, 
that in the present instance it stood alone, surrounded with a 
ghastly ring of victims. All these indications point to “tower”’ 
as the right meaning of the word. 

But here the question arises, Did the Assyrians actually build 
towers in order to adorn them with moldering remains of their 
foes? It appears that they did. In many cases, no doubt, they 
were content to garnish and deck out the fortifications of cap- 
tured cities and fortresses with the heads of their brave defenders, 
but in some instances the spirit of revenge went farther, and a 
tower or towers were built, confronting the captured stronghold 
to be adorned with the heads, and sometimes also with the bodies 
and skins, of the vanquished. In proof of this assertion I would 
call attention to plates F, 4 and 5, in Pinches’ valuable work, 
The Bronze Ornaments of the Gates of Balawat. On these 
plates we see depicted in two horizontal bands the campaign of 
Shalmaneser II., in 855 B.C., against Ubura, a city of the 
chieftain Ilu-Khita. This city, which stands on very rugged 
ground, is represented in the upper band as being besieged by 
the Assyrians, while archers stationed on the towers endeavor to 
repel the foe. In the lower band, and just underneath, we are 
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shown what appears to be a second representation of the same city, 
though the details of the fortifications are not in all respects the 
same. The city has now been captured, and its walls are seen to be 
deserted, but just outside the town and on the spectator’s left 
hand a new feature is introduced into the scene, to wit, a tower 
standing by itself, and architecturally an exact copy of some of 
the towers in the city wall. This tower is adorned down one side 
with a double row of heads. On the same side and close by 
stands a post, zakipu, adorned with a single row of heads. In 
this tower, then, we have a veritable asitu, and the manner of 
its adornment illustrates an oft-recurring expression on the Mono- 
lith of Shalmaneser II., asitu 8a kakkadi, ‘a tower of heads,” 
2. é., a tower garnished with the heads of the foe. See col. i, 16, 
25, 34, 48, and ii, 53. 

The word asitu being thus used, first of the towers in the 
wall of a city, then of similar towers adorned with the heads and 
bodies of the slain, appears to have gained from this latter the 
more general sense of “trophy,” and to have been applied to any 
ghastly monument of human remains, whether constructed on the 
framework of a tower or otherwise. Thus in the inscription of 
Assurnatsirpal, col. i, 64, we read kakkadiSunu unikiS ana 
asite arsip, “I cut off their heads, I built them up for a 
trophy,” and again in i, 109, pagriSunu ana asitate argip. 

As to the different meanings acquired by the word in the cog- 
nate languages, it is not difficult to conjecture how they may have 
arisen. Thus, from the frequency with which asaiate, or 
“towers,” are seen depicted in lines of fortification as represented 
on the bas-reliefs, we can understand how the word came to have 
in the Talmudic the sense of “wall.” Again, from the compara- 
tive slenderness of some of these asaiate and their column-like 
appearance may have come the Arabic meaning “pillar.” The 
fact that the word appears written in Hebrew with a W, but in 
Assyrian with a simple s, is, perhaps, an indication that the 
Assyrians borrowed the term from the Aramean. See Delitzsch, 
Assyrian Grammar, § 46. The existence of a root asf, signi- 
fying “to help, support,” seems still doubtful. See Muss-Arnolt’s 
Assyrian Dictionary, pp. 74, 84. But supposing such a root to 
have existed, the asaiate, or “towers,” in the defences of a city 
must have been so called as being “helps” or “supports” to 
the wall. 








Contributed Wotes. 


I, JUDAH MONIS. 


[A postscript to AJSL., Vol. XIV, No. 4, pp. 217 sqq.] 

Although Judah Monis, M.A., was, probably, the first officially 
appointed professor of Hebrew at an American university, he seems to 
have had a predecessor at Harvard, in the person of Michael Wiggles- 
worth, who in his day-book, under date of August 29, 1653, enters the 
following plaintive note: “My pupils all came to me this day to desire 
they might cease learning Hebrew; I withstood it with all the reason I 
could, yet all will not satisfy them. Thus am I requited for my love, 
and thus little fruit of all my prayers and tears for their good.” [Vide 
Professor R. Gottheil, “Semitic Languages at Columbia,” in Columbia 
University Bulletin, March, 1898, No. xix, p. 92.] Strangely enough, 
this personage is not even alluded to in the various historical records 
consulted by the writer in the preparation of his paper. Since the pub- 
lication of the same, he has been fortunate in obtaining from the splendid 
collection of oriental MSS. belonging to Elkan N. Adler, Esq., of London, 
a valuable MS. containing the Hebrew epitaphs of the Jews of Venice, 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. These were edited, in part, 
by Dr. A. Berliner, a few years ago, under the title, “O35 nim” 
(Frankfurt a. M.,1881), but the greater bulk still remains to be published. 

On p. 217 of my paper I stated that the name Monis is very rare, if 
not unique, and that his nativity is, as yet, unfixed. I am now in the 
position to refer to two personages bearing that name, who, it might be 
assumed, were closely related to our Harvard Hebraist. The epitaphs 
merit reproduction in full, as historic clues. No. 360, on p. 96b of the 
MS. runs thus: 

[1642 
Epitaph of Esther, wife of Jacob Monis.] 
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On the margin one of the owners (possibly Rev. Dr. Michael Sachs, 
of Berlin, who has copiously annotated the MS. throughout) had written 
“Ester Munis” (sic). 

[1644 
Epitaph of Abraham Monis (MS., p. 100a, No. 378). ] 
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The margin has “Abramo Munis. 1644, 17 Ijar.” There is a clever 
play on the letters of his name in line 3. It is just barely possible that 
in the persons of Abraham Monis (+ 1644) and Esther Monis (+ 1642) we 
have the relatives of the first American-Hebrew grammarian, Judah 
Monis, M.A., who was born in 1683 ard died in 1764. 


P. S.—After the above note was in type, I learn that a chair in 
Semitics was instituted at Harvard College already in 1640, only four 
years after Harvard was called into existence. Instruction was given in 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Syriac. In a paper entitled New England’s 
First Fruits (16438) [cited by Rev. Wm. Rosenau in his article on “Semitic 
Studies in American Colleges,” in Year Book of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis for 1896 = 5656, Cincinnati, 1897, p. 101], we read : 


“The fifth day the Rector reads Hebrew and the Eastern tongues: 

“Grammer (sic) to the first year, the eighth hour forenoon. 

“Chaldee to the second year, the ninth hour forenoon. 

“Syriac to the third year, the tenth hour forenoon. 

“Practice in Bible to the first year, the second hour afternoon. 

“Ezra and Daniel to the second year, the third hour afternoon. 

“Trostius Syriac New Testament to the third year, the fourth hour 
afternoon.” 

This plan, says Rosenau, loc. cit., p. 102, remained unchanged till the 
end of the XVII C., when, during the presidency of Charles Chauncey 
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(1654-72), Arabic was added. Monis* became first special instructor 
in Hebrew in 1722, and retained his office till 1761 (not 1760, as Rosenau, 
loc. cit.). In the same,year (not 1765, as Rosenau, loc. cit.) Stephen 
Sewall became professor in oriental languages until 1785. In 1787 
the study of Hebrew grew to be very unpopular, so that Eliphalet 
Pearson (1786-1806), professor of oriental languages, was made professor 
of English grammar and rhetoric. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Hebrew was not very palatable to the students until the year 1817, a 
Hebrew oration was usually delivered at the annual commencement. 
(See Professor Edward Young’s paper on “Theological Studies at Har- 
vard,” in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, June, 
1880, apud Rosenau, loc. cit.) About Semitic studies in general at 
various American colleges, see the article of Rev. Wm. Rosenau and 
the authorities cited on p. 100. The Hebrew Grammar, printed in 1763, 
referred to by Rosenau on p. 107 of his paper, is not by Stephen Sewall. 
It is identical with the one whose title is given in full in my paper on 
Monis, p. 223, note. It is somewhat singular that the late Professor 
Schaff, usually so thorough and accurate, does not refer to these pioneers 
of Semitic studies in America in his chapter on the “History of Hebrew 
Learning,” in Theological Propedeutic (New York, 1893), pp. 113-14. 
Nor does the bibliographer, Rev. S. M. Jackson, mention them. 


II, A PERSIAN CUSTOM IN THE TALMUD. 


According to the superstitious views of the Parsees, the paring of 
nails and cuttings or shavings of hair are unclean, and become weapons 
in the hands of the demons, unless they have been protected by certain 
rites and spells. They are withdrawn from his power by the recital of 
certain prayers, and by being deposited in the earth inside consecrated 
circles, which are drawn around them as an intrenchment against the 
fiend. (Cf. Darmesteter’s Avesta’, in the SBE., Vol. IV, Part I, pp. xcii, 
186 sqq.) This superstition is almost universal. Darmesteter points out 
parallels in the folklore of Bombay; among the Esthonians, on the 
shores of the Baltic; the Gauchos in the Chilian pampas, and in the 
Norse saga (vide loc. cit.). 

In the B. T. Niddah, 17a, we are told that among the five culpable 
venial sins is “the casting away of nails on the street.” .... “Even 
though the parings are laid in a basket, tied and sealed, an evil spirit 
still rests upon them,” etc. The explanation which follows this ne 
statement is even more quaint: ihe ya rans) Fy WiiTw 4 “aye = fig by fae 
wena ‘> Spy TIMES Sow... |. STN om — 
m2) MAY TUN 52 : "257 nen PUM TIMES So 

t [xvjorpov, kvorip =] “nO. 5 port non y Vax nd) mdp0" pre 


* Not Morris, as Rosenau, loc. cit., has it. 
+ Vide Kohut’s Arakh Completum, II, 323a. Both Jastrow and Fuerst (Glossarium) have 
omitted the word in our text altogether. 
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"772 TA NOT NON FIN NOT ITT PT Spe Ron TaN NDT 
andes mois et xb) na > md Wena a 13 aN Wn 
pyy PDP TSM IE Nw — Tyas? OMSI 3 WH wT 
yw Wp (See es Moed Katon, 18a [Wuensche’s translation, Vol. I, 
Dp: 302; III, 176]; Kethuboth 76b; Gittin 70a; Kiddushin 41; Dr. G. 
Brecher, Das Transcendentale, Magie und magische Heilarten im Tal- 
mud [ Vienna, 1850], pp. 178-9; Schorr’s Hechalutz, II, p. 158; VII, 42, 
No. 13; Geiger’s Zeitsch. f. Wissenschaft und Leben, IX, pp. 259-60.) 
Pliny, in his Natural History, Vol. V, p. 285 (cf. Bohn’s Engl. edition), 
likewise mentions the usages connected with the cutting of human nails. 
It is religiously believed by many, says he, that it is ominous, in a pecu- 
niary point of view, for a person to pare his nails without speaking, on 
the market days of Rome [the “Nundinz” held every eighth day in 
Rome], or to begin at the forefinger in doing so: it is thought, too, to be 
a preventive of baldness and of headache to cut the hair on the seven- 
teenth and twenty-ninth days of the moon. (See also F. Nork, Sitten wnd 
Gebrduche der Deutschen, etc., Stuttgart, 1849, p. 514.) The Jews were 
enjoined not to cut their hair or nails at new moon. This custom is 
commended especially to women. (See the sources mentioned in M. 
Briick’s Rabbinische Cer emonialgebrauche, etc., Breslau, 1837, p. 76, 
n. 47.) Several interesting culture-historic superstitions may be found in 
R. Jehuda Chasid’s Sefer Chasidim. The talmudic reference, quoted 
above, is elso mentioned by Abudraham (see Geiger’s Zeitschrift, loc. 
cit., p. 259). 

The Parsic parallels to the above may be found in Darmesteter’s 
Zendavesta, I, pp. 185-9: “. . . . which is the most deadly dead whereby 
a man increaseth most the baleful strength of the Daévas ...? Ahurah 
Mazda answered: ‘It is when a man here below combing his hair or 
shaving it off, or paring off his nails, drop them in a hole or in a crack[?] 

. Therefore, O Zarathustra! whenever here below thou shalt comb 
thy hair or shave it off, or pare thy nails .... thou shalt draw three 
furrows with a knife of metal around the hole, or six furrows or nine. 

. For the nails, thou shalt dig a hole, out of the house, as deep as 
the top joint of the little finger; thou shalt take the nails down there 
and thou shalt say aloud these fiend-smiting words: ‘The words that 
are heard from the pious in holiness and good thought,’” ete. See 
above: PD prs y">"p and the entire quoted text. 





III. A TALMUDIC SAYING IN THE ~— 


We read in Sfirah, V, 9: BS ob net ide IE 


~~ sure 
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Sager ie aa 


nS TA! ple aes aly AeSpghes) Ou? 


According to this injunction a Moslem is required to perform ablu- 
tions before prayer. “But if ye be sick, or on a journey .... and ye 
find no water, take fine clean sand, and rub your faces and your hands 
therewith,” etc. (Vide Hughes, Dictionary of Islam [London, 18967], 
p. 477, s. v. Purifications, No. 4: pers .) Sand as substitute for water 
was permitted to the Jews in their devotions, as may be gathered from 
the following talmudic dictum: 9°" mp wT Sse ov 5 VND 

‘51 "BP IN “Ws. (cf. Berachoth, 15a). Another passage, still 
more explicit, reads: m>°u25) F>"and) dasd wepd NR WAN YN 
pms Me. Woy Aww 533 we ON "DH Poa Ha oT 
FIPIAN PITS w DN WW 535 INNS ID WD a yo"a MAN 
ND 959 ites Noy 525" Had Hw I Po oN 1352 7 75-2 
FOS VST wT PT be pwd yw a bow xby Shere 
an Pa PR IM SO EN AND Dak 15> 37 or 
SEN MENS TT Mp 1D WIT Wa> INo"y sw NON. (Chutin 
122b; see Kohut’s Arikh Completum, Vol. IT, p. 225.) 

GerorGeE ALEXANDER Kouvt. 
DALLAS, TExAs, September 16, 1898, 
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DALMAN’S ARAMAIC-MODERN HEBREW DICTIONARY.’ 


The material contained in this glossary falls into two parts: a) Tar- 
gum, b) Talmud and Midrash. For the first part the author has made 
use of oriental MSS., whose superlinear vocalization he transcribed into 
the so-called Teberian system. Of the accuracy of this part of the work 
only those are able to judge who have access to the MSS. Assuming 
that this part of the work has been conscientiously performed, the 
author deserves the thanks of the student for his laborious task. 

The other part of the work, however, leaves much to be desired. This 
work is intended, primarily, as a handbook for students to whom the 
large works of Levy and Jastrow are inaccessible. In order that it 
should answer its purpose, three conditions are essential: a scientific 
arrangement of the material uniformly carried out, completeness of 
vocabulary, consistency and accuracy of vocalization. Unfortunately, 
all these conditions are lacking. 

The arrangement is, like that of Jastrow, purely alphabetical, with 
this difference: that the matres lectionis are disregarded. It cannot be 
said that this is very satisfactory. The only scientific arrangement for 
a Semitic dictionary is that according to roots. For practical purposes 
Gesenius’ Handwérterbuch has proven to be the best. Even in the 
author’s arrangement many inconsistencies appear. Thus he has many 
words in two different places: M73 IN, 6a, 8a; NTN, Ya, lla; wR, 
9a, 116; RAIN, Ya, 12a; 7S, 15b, 230; “pia; 48b, 60a, etc., while 
ND"N, with radical *, is spelled NON and given on 16a instead of 15b. 
The matres lectionis denoting short vowels are sometimes retained, as 
in TD"N, sometimes omitted, as in "M1, without any consistency. 

A considerable part of the vocabulary, mostly words of uncertain 
etymology and meaning, just such words as the student is most apt to 
consult the dictionary, are omitted, while one word of modern Hebrew, 
3°, has been inserted ! 

In the definition of words and in their vocalization the author 
naturally mostly follows his predecessors, but in some cases ventures to 
depart from them. We are unable to judge most of these departures, 


Ip3Am IVY. ARAMAISCH-NEUHEBRAISCHES WORTERBUCH ZU TARGUM, TALMUD UND 
MrprascuH. Mit Vokalisation der targumischen Worter nach sfidarabischen Handschriften 
und besonderer Bezeichnung des Wortschatzes des Onkelostargum. Unter Mitwirkung 
von P. Theodor Scharf, bearbeitet von Dr. Gustaf H. Dalman. Teil I, (N—"). Mit Lexicon 
der Abbreviaturen von G. H. Handler. Frankfurt a. M.: J. Kauffmann, 1897. Pp. x(+ ii) 
+ 180 (+1) +129; 8vo. Complete, M. 12, 
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for the reason that no references are added. His departure in vocaliza- 
tion rests on personal combination. The reasons for such departures 
the author should have given in one of the current journals. Some of 
them may prove tenable; others are certainly insupportable. Every 
Aramaic word is given in the emphatic state, whether it occurs so or not. 
Thus NADY, NON, ROMAIN, never occur in this form. Still, 
such forms are at least possible. But when "Mp3 is given as NM" np", 
the possibility of its correctness is at least doubtful (§ 987);? that the mas- 
culine NY" is given as NM" is certainly wrong. The vocalization 
as a whole is not only full of inexcusable inconsistencies, as when, 
for example, one and the same grammatical form is vocalized in four 
different ways (cf. ro by \? oe rt “pa I> i rT» “Sr I» bi My > Dp, = tr ri), 
but must be characterized as slov enly when even biblical words are mis- 


spelled. Cf. FPMMNA, MIBION, TAN, ATTN, Ta, Drom, for 
mT INS; riot ’ TaN, pTNNaN , m3, —— 

In the following lines I shall point out mostly incorrectness and 
inconsistency of vocalization, without intending to be exhaustive. In 
order not to repeat myself, I refer for more explanation, where a 
to my grammar of Babylonian Aramaic. For na" = v. 2x) read 
nan. NDIN seems to be but the superlinear form of ND aN; and is to 


be stricken out. NUON; r. NNN (§ 861). aN, r iaAN. SN, I 
“IN, or “IN. NTTN, T. NTN = — Ip0s. The reason for the vocaliza- 


tion of SN is not apparent ‘S 865). NF any TIN is the same as 9 ITN - 
For oN r "AN. "SSN is probably "SIN = *r"D DDN with diph- 


thongization (§ 80). NINN, 3 Ate =. m—assSon is perhaps STD BIN 
= FIDE, an Aph'el noun. NE Tr. NIBF RN, NTR. 
IN ‘is not Pa‘‘él (§ 859). On 4 TN a n. "3. ae r “250 ’ 


“TAN is probably a Babylonian word ia should be vocalized ‘HMInN 8 
and *FPIAN = "NTIS ($961). MVETISTN, 6 NE TTTN. NION, 
Pr: NION. "tN, re ad with tradition TUN - As the etymology of the 
word i is unknown, there is no reason to change the vocalization. N5"ON 
and NED, 2 S°DN and NEON 5 cf. "BNU"N in Harkavy’s edition of 
rete} Maton, §47. APN, ©. ITN. "J°N, 3. 7DN- RPI, read 
with Columbia MS. Nps TON: NON |. NOSN, see D°5 Ste mst 


loc. cit. N57DN,- © NON (§ 821). ps mera, ef. Epstein, REJ., 


XXVIIL, 88. “pobN, 7 “pe. Mipmmin (oud Fray), r. Dipmiv. 


eee 


TINT aN, 5 ; ON ; the same sub voce rN aN. "SN™AN is iden- 


ris ot aakN 


tical with enn an, but both are differentiated by the author. Nmvniaan: 


such a word does not exist; r. "M5728, whatever that may mean. 
NON, read with Syriac and Jewish tradition Nns 28. For "FVON T. 


2 These §§ refer to the reviewer’s Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom, etc. 
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"MIN (§ 1004h). 338 is theoretically correct. But language does not 
always run in consonance with a priori theories. The undisputed tradi- 
tional pronunciation is 338. If asked to explain this form, I should say 
that it might have been influenced by such a nominal form as 4MN, 
while "JN was considered to be a form like “5. The suffixal form in 
such words as "27ay , ete., might have also been a factor in its vocaliza- 
tion. NTDOIN with three consecutive D°N713 ! OTTTUIN ae CYTO. 
ROPES: ‘25d, rr. ‘px. Why VIPER with © and SEIN with 


5? For miparna (.v. poe), r MIpDINA. For NMEADON we expect 
NE SIDoN, for MBPS rather SBIPON. ‘On NTIPON ef. § 952. For 
NDEN restore NZEN (§801). For porn r pow. For NMIEN ©. 


NDIEN or NNJEN = jd (§ 798). For NMP 7p ON ©. NOP PS - 


coed. For dang, “San, r So, bay. For S778 
NTN. xen ITI, vocalize NTN (§ § 855). For NnD7 Wor. NMSTIN 
or NnoTN, Aph‘el noun of "778 to permit. "For AMIN Ve 
RNIN. On NyTanN cf. § 104. For 52 53 6. 3233. The name 
occurs in the Aramaic inscriptions as 852332 and means of generous 
proportions. on ia, more probably OF 7a Novia pete rai (§ 858). 
nimi: on the meaning of this word cf. Friedman, md 25 ET, 201. 
NMB, e: Nm (§ 798). ann ia, as name of the treatise AY, 
must be vocalized Sa ia. ‘NI on, Noro, are more probably 
No"D2, N No” DAD (§ 866). The various spellings of No"2 point to the 
form Nova. For xn2"2 Il, r. N32 (§ 809). For inva r. nina. 
The spelling mins" occurring half a dozen times allows no other 
vocalization. Wonder what the author thought of the singular of a form 
nim! For “VaNpP (s. v. Na Dr % aXP: For yasa r. yas 22. 
For NINE r NOMS, cf. Frinkel, Aram. Fremdw., 217. For Npa, 
ND Pa» r Np, NPB. For ya F ya: For NMP I. NMR" - 
ma I, 4, should have been given a separate article and vocalized na. 
It is an abbreviation of “na. The full expression "pR""N22 occurs 
in 7wAT Naw ed. Gaster. Cf. also Liw, ZDMG., LII, 315. On 
15, NTIS, cf. § 798, note. For "'~ ai rs "a3. A form “15 cannot 
give a construct state “Th. For NEMTG r. REPT. For Weds r: 
yw". The article Saat II is to be stricken out; pestilence is 
nny (§ 797). For Nw a7 restore NTs (§ 795). NTECT, o 
Sec. For $ rmSP (s. v. rs) restore STANp. Difference of vocali- 
zation between masc. and fem. occurs also ye Cf. Vop and 


maup- For NMpi, re NMpy. For Nyisy (s. v. NST), NSA 
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The word is an abbreviation of RS 275 cf. Syr. | 13 (Audo, s. v. ta 33) 
and § 975. rad oT, the spelling svon and traditional pronunciation 
require } lca That analogical forms retain their first vowel unchanged 
proves nothing for this word. pera 1, C. MS. vocalizes Sn Wt, % @, 
by. For enw (s. v. 52m) r. nw. The renderings of yen - 
svindn, are rather inadequate. The word denotes among other things 
five different animals. Cf. Epstein, Béth Talmad, V, 299 sqq. ‘107% 
II is more probably Din". On — cf. § 80. For xo rr No: For 
“iv r. NT (§ 849). 

"In the present state of our knowledge absolute correctness cannot be 


expected of such a work as this. But accuracy and consistency the 
author owes to his readers. Let us hope that the second part will be 


issued in a more correct form. 
C. Levias. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE. 


ARYO-SEMITIC PHILOLOGY.' 


Three causes lie at the basis of the attempts constantly being made 
to find elements of community between the two great families of language 
spoken by peoples which have dominated the literature and life of civil- 
ized man: first, the ineradicable feeling of the unity of mankind and 
therefore of the various languages spoken by man; second, the con- 
stantly increasing body of facts testifying to primitive historical relations 
between Aryan and Semitic peoples ; third, the passion of the professional 
philologian for discovering, or inventing, linguistic affinities between 
languages hitherto regarded as distinct. The two former causes are 
reasonable, and the impulses to which they give rise quite comprehen- 
sible. As for the latter, one must discriminate, or run the risk of falling 
into the clutches of the philological “crank” whose grist of derivations, 
combinations, and analogies is so amazing, bewildering, and captivating 
that he who came to scoff may be forced to remain to pray for mercy or 
deliverance. 

An especially happy hunting ground of this character is the language 
and literature of Greek mythology, in which Mr. Robert Brown, Jr., has 
been a diligent and delighted sportsman. The narrative of his adven- 
tures, the bags he has potted, the scalps he has taken, the happy way in 
‘which he has brought down game which Professor F. Max Miller has 
missed, and the strong indignation he manifests at the unnecessary 
mutilations caused by the clumsy shooting of Mr. Andrew Lang, in a 
ficid where he has been for some time lawlessly poaching—all this, and 
more, is set down in this book, in language which suggests the good old 

1SeMITIC INFLUENCE IN HELLENIC MyTHOLOGY: with special reference to the recent 
mythological works of the Rt. Hon. Professor F. Max Miller and Mr. Andrew Lang. By 
Robert Brown, Jr., F.S.A., M.R.A.S. London: Williams & Norgate; New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. xvi+228 pp. $2.50, net. 
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days of Salmasius, though tempered by the somewhat higher standard 
of controversial writing favored by modern scholarship. 

We have little interest in the somewhat patronizing compliments with 
which he doubtfully honors the former, or the stinging innuendoes and 
severe scoldings with which he falls on the latter. These are the pleasant 
methods and courteous ways affected by some scholarly writers, and they 
lend piquancy to otherwise dry discussions. What lies beneath all this 
as Mr. Brown’s contribution to scholarship? 

Really it is somewhat difficult to estimate.' He has certainly suc- 
ceeded in showing the inability of both the comparative mythologists 
and anthropologists to solve all the problems of Hellenic mythology. 
He has, also, called attention anew to the significance of the oriental 
influence on Hellenic life. His book gathers up the results of the work 
of those scholars who advocate the thesis that Semitic religion strongly 
affected the early religion of Hellas. He has offered some plausible 
explanations from Semitic sources of difficult names in Hellenic mythol- 
ogy. He has made some interesting and important suggestions on the 
relations of primitive constellation figures, the signs of the Zodiac, and 
similar complex and abstruse matters. But the brevity of his discussions 
on all these subjects prevents the presentation of enough evidence upon 
any of them to enable the reader to form a competent and satisfactory 
judgment on the character of his results. 

It will, perhaps, be as useful to the readers of this JourNaL as any 
other service we can render, in enabling them to understand Mr. Brown’s 
method and results, to give a fairly complete list of the philological 
equations, either original with him or honored with his approval, which 
the book contains: 


Kadmos, Sem. Qadm6n, “oriental,” from qedem, “east.” 

Tones, Eg. Uinivu, Sem. Yivanas. 

Melikertes, Phen. Melqarth. 

Héraklés, Phen. Harekhal, “the Traveler.” 

Oros, Phen. Tzur-os, Tyre. 

Kabeiroi, Phoen. Kabirim. 

Kronos, Sem. Qeren-os, qeren, “horn,” 7.e., “powerful.” 

Krokos, Sem. Kar-kom. 

Erebos, Sem. Erebh, “west.” 

Eurynomé, Sem. Erebh-no’ema, “beautiful night.” 

Poseidén, Gk. and Sem. Posis + i-ta(6)n-os, “lord of the isle of Tan.” 
a. e., Crété. 

Dionysos, Sem. Dagan-nisi, “judge of men.” 

Semelé, Sem. ’Samelath (divine name). 

Bakchos, Sem. Melq arth [B-k-r(o)]. 

Elis, Sem. B1 (land of “God”). 

Agénor, Sem. Khna‘ “Canaanite.” 

Harmonia, Sem. Kharmon, “sanctuary.” 


1See also C. P. Tiele’s estimate of the book, in the Theologische Jahresbericht, Vol. XVII 
1898. p. 498, and the Review by Cr. in the Litterarische Centralblatt, 1898, No. 28. 
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Phoinix, Hg. Fennechu [Gk. Phoiniké]. 

Eurépé, Sem. Erebh, “west.” 

Belos, Sem. Bel. 

Ino, Sem. Anna, “merciful.” 

Minos, Sem. Mandah, “man of rest.” 

Radamanthys, £g. Rhot-amenti, “king of the underworld.’ 
Thebai, Sem. Teboh [Arab. tabut], “ark,” “shrine.” 
Perseus, Phan. Barsav [cf. Heb. Esau], “the hairy.” 
Andromeda, Phen. Adam-math, “the rosy.” 

Athamas, Sem. Tammuz. 

Hekaté, Eg. Heqit. 

Palamédés, Phan. Baal-middoh, “lord of the measure.” 
Palaimon, Phen. Baal-hamon. 

Bellerophén, Phen. Baal-raphon, “lord of health.” 
Médeia, Phen. Middoh, the “wise.” 

Agamédés, Phoen. “the great measurer.” 

Trophonius, Phen. Baal-tropha, “lord of cure.” 
Kassiepeia, Phaen. Qassiu-peaér. 

Mykénai, Phen. Makhaneh, the “camp.” 

Ariadne, Pheen., prob. Areth. 

Asklépios, Phan. Aishqel, “the lively fire,”’+ Gk. épios. 
Erykiné (Erigoné), Sem. Erek-hayim. 

Orion, Sem. Ury-on, the “fiery one.” 

Kanda6én, Sem. Kohain-dayan, “the prince, the judge.” 
Pegasus, Sem. Pegah, “bridle.” 

Iolaos, Phan. Iol. 

Stymphalos, Phan. Stembal. 


The list is appetizing. It is the turn of Professor F. Max Miiller 
and Mr. Andrew Lang to fall to and slaughter these innocents along 


with their bold sponsor. 
G. S. GoopsPEep. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A MEMOIR OF HENRY C. RAWLINSON.! 


Canon George Rawlinson has given us a very readable and interest- 
ing account of the life and works of his illustrious brother. Sir Henry 
was a gentleman, a sportsman, a soldier, diplomat, explorer, geographer, 
and scholar. It is seldom that we find a scholar whu is also a sportsman. 
It would be better for scholars, if more of them were sportsmen, if they 
were more worldly. The scholar who does not come in contact with the 
world is usually very faulty in his judgments and, it is hard to say, is of 


1A Memoir of Major-General Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., 
D.C.L., F.R.G.S., ete., by George Rawlinson, M.A., F.R.G.S., Canon of Canterbury, Late 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. With an Introduction 
by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts of Kandahar, V. C. With Dlustrations. 39 Paternoster 
Row, London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1898. xxii+358 pp. $5. 
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very little real benefit to the community. It does one’s heart good to have 
the canon of Canterbury write of his brother: “The sporting instincts . 
of his father and uncle remained as a most striking feature in the char- 
acter of Sir Henry up to the end of his long life. He never ceased to be 
proud of his father’s victory with ‘Coronation’ at the Derby of 1841, 
and a picture of the old horse always hung in a conspicuous position in 
his library, in sharp contrast with the Assyrian marbles on the one side, 
and the rare bvoks of the East in a book-case on the other. The ‘Sport- 
ing Intelligence’ in the Times was always studied by him after he had 
gone through the political articles and telegrams; and there were few 
important events in the cricket, shooting, racing, or hunting worlds with 
which he was not well acquainted.” We have to do with Rawlinson as 
geographer, explorer, excavator, and decipherer, and hence the most 
interesting chapters in this memoir are: V, Residence in Persia from 
1835 to 1839— First attraction to Cuneiform studies— Travels— Return 
to India from Persia; VIII, First residence at Baghdad (1844-1849) 
—Cuneiform studies—First cuneiform memoif—Studies for second 
memoir—Contact with Layard—Final visit to Behistun—Return to 
England; X, Second residence at Baghdad (1851-1855)—Takes over 
the Nineveh explorations— Work as an explorer, ete.; XIII, Resump- 
tion of cuneiform studies— Commencement of regular work at the 
British Museum— Relations with Mr. George Smith— Engagement to 
edit the “Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia”— Publication of 
Vol. I, 1861—Other cuneiform publications, etc. The most interest- 
ing chapter for Semitic students is XX, the contents of which are: 
Position with regard to cuneiform discovery— Absolute ignorance of 
the subject on quitting England in 1827—Attention, how first called 
to it— Materials obtained from the rock-inscriptions of Hamadan and 
Behistun in 1835-1837 — First acquaintance made with the early labors 
of Grotefend and St. Martin in 1836— Little advantage obtained from 
these writers — First translations of cuneiform documents communicated 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, 1837 — Acknowledgment of the documents — 
Acknowledgment of the Paris Asiatic Society —Communication held with 
M. Eugéne Burnouf in the year 1838— Obtains this writer’s Mémoire on 
the inscriptions of Hamadan, and his Commentaire sur le Yagna, the 
same year—Introduction to Professor Lassen, of Bonn, through Sir 
George Ouseley about the same time—Letter from Ouseley— Letter 
from Lassen— Obtains Lassen’s Altpersische Keilinschriften von Perse- 
polis soon afterward, containing copies of the inscriptions published by 
Niebuhr, Le Brun, and Porter— Decipherment of the Persian cuneiform 
alphabet— Mode of procedure—Gradual progress— Ultimate result 
arrived at— Study of the contents of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, 
1839 and 1844—Composition and publication of the first cuneiform 
memoir, 1844-1846— Reception of the memoir at home and abroad— 
Study of the Babylonian cuneiform, 1846-1849— Publication of second 
cuneiform memoir, “On the Babylonian Translation of the Great Per- 
sian Inscription at Behistun,”’ 1851— Decipherment and translation of 
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Assyrian documents, 1848-1851— Study of the Median or Scythic cunei- 
form conjointly with Mr. E. Norris, 1851-1855 — Study of other varieties 
of cuneiform writing—Testimony of Professor Jules Oppert. 

The book as a whole is very instructive. Rawlinson’s contributions 
to the study of cuneiform should have been edited by a specialist. As 
“the father of Assyriology” his work is familiar to all Semitic students. 
In connection with this memoir one should read Dr. C. Johnston’s 
article in The Johns Hopkins University Circulars, Vol. VIII, No. 72, 
1889; Flemming’s “Sir Henry Rawlinson und seine Verdienste um die 
Assyriologie,” in Beitrage zur semit. Sprachwissenschaft, II. For a com- 
plete list of Rawlinson’s works, cf. Dr. Muss-Araolt’s bibliography in 
The Johns Hopkins University Circulars for April, 1889. 

Rosert Francis Harper. 
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